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ROSS. S Ginger Beer 


Brewed and matured in the old-fashioned way; 
another happy blend of nature’s bounty and man’s art. 
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Please remember the work it is doing— and help! ; 
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THE “‘ARETHUSA” IS STILL HELPING POOR 
BOYS TO BECOME COOD SAILORS For sweet breath and pearly 1O 


Many ‘‘ Arethusa” boys are now officers 
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Endeavour 





Many men from the Avon organisation have gone to serve with the Colours, 


and many more workers are busy helping to supply the demands of His Majesty’s 


Government and are making British goods for export. 


The Company’s endeavour is to help to meet the demands of war, to increase 


its export trade, to maintain the highest standard of quality and to continue vital 


research and development work. 


The car user at home can, in limited quantities, still obtain Avon Silent Tyres. 
These have been produced to meet the requirements of modern cars and provide almost 


completely silent running together with road-holding powers never 







previously attained. They are of pleasing appearance, 


and have the strength to give satisfactory mileage. 





THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD. (ESTD. 1885) MELKSHAM, WILTS. 
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“THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN” BEGINS WITH LITTLE BUT LOSS TO THE GERMANS: ONE OF THE SEVEN ENEMY 
BOMBERS BROUGHT DOWN IN THE FIRST MASS RAID CRASHES IN ESSEX. 
damage was done. An eye-witness who described the scene to our artist said 
‘*The night was beautiful, with a full moon. Presently a big aeroplane flying high 
was picked out, other searchlights quickly converging upon the machine, which was 
surrounded by bursting shells. Suddenly it lurched, then shot downwards in a 
trail of black smoke, twisting and turning in a spinning dive right into the 
ground, where it remained upright for a moment before collapsing in flames 


The first German air raids on Britain were probably in the nature of rehearsals | 
to accustom the crews of German night bombers to flying over the country; to | 
explore the effectiveness of air and ground defences; to placate German public 
pinion, and, finally, to destroy British aeroplanes at their home stations and 
shipping at the docks. In the June 18 raid, in which about a hundred German 
aircraft took part, twelve people were killed and thirty injured, but little material ' 

Drawinc sy C. E. Turner 
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NOW EXPERIENCING FRONT-LINE ACTIVITY AFTER A WINTER OF 
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VARIOUS ASPECTS 
OF AN ANTI- 

AIRCRAFT BATTERY’S 

{ DUTIES ARE SHOWN 

i ON THESE PAGES. 

i (ABOVE) THE CREW 

H OF A 3°7-IN. GUN 
AT NIGHT EXERCISES. 
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ITH France over- 
thrown, the 
shores of Britain have 
become a front line of 
defence, and the men 
of the anti-aircraft 
defences are finding a 
thorough contrast to 
the winter's inactivity. 
Night raids by as 
many as a hundred 
‘planes are not con- 
ducive to boredom, 
which has been their 
complaint hitherto 
Every minute of the 
day and night these 
defences, covering a 
huge network of vital 
points, are alert and 
ready for instant 
action. The vigilance 
and keenness of the 
men, and the ingenuity 
and precision of their 
instruments and 
weapons are reflected 
(Continued above 
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ABOUT TO FIRE: 
AN A.-A. GUNNER 
WITH HIS HAND 
ON THE TRIGGER 

OF A 3°7-IN. GUN— 

CAPABLE OF FIRING 

NEARLY FIVE MILES 
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OF INACTION: ONE OF BRITAIN’S ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERIES. 
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Continued.) 

in the raiders’ recent 
losses. Accordiftg to 
figures published be- 
fore the war the 3°7-in. 
anti-aircraft gun, pic- 
tured on these pages, 
can fire an effective 
shell weighing 28 Ib. 
to a height of nearly 
five miles, at which 
height a raiding pilot 
would have to use 
oxygen and would be 
hampered in his bomb- 
ing aim under any- 
thing less than first- 
rate visjbility. In the 
first German heavy 
raid, on the night of 
June 18, in which 100 
aircraft took part, 
seven German bombers 
were shot down and 
several more probably 
destroyed, a_ striking 
proportion in view 
of the lack of results. 

Central Press. 
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f° WORKING THE BIG j 
HEIGHT-FINDER IN i 
THE TWILIGHT. ; 
PREDICTORS AND 
HEIGHT-FINDERS 
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DIVERSITY OF i 
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A.-A. UNITS. 
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S the maiden lady of uncertain age remarked to 
the eligible bachelor, ‘“ At last we are alone!” 
The Allies of yesterday and the misty visions of 
collective security that have so long haunted us have 
fallen away, and we stand, where in our long history 
we have so often stood before, alone. We have 
nothing now to rely on but ourselves, our manhood and 
our own unaided efforts. And when a Briton has 
only that, he is at one with his own spirit. He can 
mect his enemies in the gate and know that there 
will be no breach on either side of him. 
We ask for nothing better. We will 
not be by tyrants constrained. “I 
know,” said the great Elizabeth, as she 
awaited the coming of the Armada, 
‘‘T have the body of a weak, feeble 
woman, but I have the heart and 
stomach of a King, and of a King of 
England too, and think foul scorn 
that Parma or Spain or any Prince 
of Europe should dare to invade the 
borders of my realm.’’ Her words still 
sound like a trumpet-call across the 
ages and unconsciously England is 
responding to them. The odds and 
the terrors arrayed against us are 
no greater than they were then. What 
happened then will, undér God, hap- 
pen again. Hitler and Philip of Spain, 
Louis XIV. of France and Napoleon 
are only the same figure lowering 
behind changing masks. The people 
of island Britain stand sword in 
hand at an ancient rendezvous. It 
is one which in the last resort they 
never fail. 


The ruling principles of British 
foreign policy have always been the 
same. They have been to prevent 
the balance of European power from 
being dangerously overset, to watch 
jealously the Low Countries and the 
Channel shores, to keep open our trade 
routes and strategic communications 
and, in our more idealist moments, to 
establish the rule of righteousness 
on earth. The last object—that of 
playing St. George to the dragon 
of a foreign tyrant—has generally 
coincided with the first, since any 
ambitious despot with a large army 
who has threatened to overthrow the 
balance of power has invariably in 
doing so trampled ruthlessly on the 
liberties of his weaker neighbours 
and his own subjects. In repelling the 
graver threats to her own interests, 
Britain has been in the happy posi- 
tion of fighting also for human freedom 
and of just dealing between nation 
and nation. She is so again to-day. 
And she is proud and, in a humble, 
half-fearful, half-thankful way, glad 
to be so. I say half-fearful because 
we are but men, and the respon- 
sibilities are so great. It is not of 
our enemies that we are afraid, but 
only of ourselves, and of our capacity 
to be more than men. 


Shakespeare touched the core of 
the matter when he wrote more than 
three centuries ago that England could 
face the three corners of the world 
in arms and make them rue, if only 
she remained true to herself. In our 
pursuit of false gods, we have not 
true to ourselves, have 
absurdly divided, have failed 
to see the real enemy and have 
often imagined him in our own camp. 
Perhaps no one has been more to blame in this than 


THE 
DETERMINATION 


always been 


been been achieved 


the present writer there is scarcely one of us who 
can escape that internecine guilt. -Syomething has been 
rotten in the state of England that we have lacked 
something that we put away 

We made a shameful conquest of ourselves 


make an 


unity ; have now 


from us 


We shall now honourable one overt 


LEADER WHO 


General de Gaulle, 




















By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


our enemies or die where we stand. There is nothing 
else left for us to do, and we have cause to be very 
thankful that God has so blessed us. 


Perhaps the worst mistake was that we forgot the 
meaning of patriotism. Some of us thought that it 
was a question of flag-wagging, of painting the map 
red, of bounds set wider yet and wider, of pride 
in wealth and power. Others made an equal mis- 
take and dismissed patricticm as a discarded and 





DENOUNCED 
TO GO ON 
THE 


THE ARMISTICE WITH GERMANY AND 
FIGHTING FOR HER INDEPENDENCE: 
TANK EXPERT, PHOTOGRAPHED IN DOWNING 
who was Under-Secretary for War in M. Reynaud’s Cabinet, 


political institutions competent to function 


in 1935 their importance in the next war. (For.) 

antiquated virtue, substituting reason, self-interest 
and vague, wordy ideals of international fraternity to 
which the great mass of us were only prepared to pay 
lip service. We forgot that true patriotism is the 
spirit of brotherhood that draws men together in 
loving communion, makes them a band of brothers 
forgetful of selfish interests and ambitions, and causes 


PROCLAIMED 
GENERAL 
STREET. 
in a broadcast from 
London on June 23 said that the armistice accepted by the Bordeaux Government was a capitulation, 
and a capitulation agreed to before all means of resistance had been brought into use. The French people 
were no longer in possession of real 
these circumstances there would be formed in London, in agreement with the British Government, a French 
National Committee which was determined to maintain the independence of France 
intention of this Committee to prosecute the war in collaboration with Frarce’s allies until victory had 
General de Gaulle, who is under fifty, is France's foremost expert on tanks. 


in their interests. In 


It was the resolute 


them to face death itself that the privileges and ideals 
enjoyed by one generation may be handed unimpaired 
to another. “ As for us,’ wrote 2 young patrician a 
few weeks before his death in action in the last war, 
‘we must think of nothing but the future of our country 
and our own happy youth.’ Another patriot, Robert 
Vernede, who fell in the same great cause, wrote— 

All that a man might ask thou hast given me, England, 

Birthright and happy childhood’s long heart’s ease, 

And love whose range is decp Leyond all sounding 

And wider than all seas: 


A heart to front the world and find 
God in it, 

Eyes blind enow but not too blind 
to see 

The lovely things behind the dross and 
darkness, 


. 
And lovelier things to be ; 
And friends whose lovalty time nor death 
shall weaken, 
And quenchless hope 
golden store— 
All that a man might ask thou hast 
given me, England, 
Yet grant thou one thing more : 
That now when envious foes would spoil 
thy splendour, 
Unversed in arms, a dreamer such as I, 
May in thy ranks be deemed not all 
unworthy, 
England, for thee to die.* 
It is that intense desire to give back 
that which has been gratefully received 
that is the soul of patriotisni. 


and _ laughter’s 


Contrary to the false ideal that 
has too long prevailed it is not boast- 
ful, doth not puff itself up unseemly, 
suffereth long—even unto death— 
and is gentle and kind. 


Glancing through some old volumes 
of Punch the other day, I came 
across some other verses written at a 
time when Britain also felt herself alone 
and which seemed strangely apposite 
to the present occasion. It was when 
this country, after a prolonged period 
of peace, found herself solitary in a 
Europe dominated “by foreign despots 
whose policies and ambitions clashed 
with every ideal for which Britain 
stood. Central and Eastern Europe 
were’ ruled by three crowned auto- 
crats, the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria and the King of Prussia. 
Their symbols of empery were the 
bayonet, the knout and the prison. 
To them in December 1851 was added 
a fourth, when Republican France 
succumbed to the coup d’état of Louis 
Napoleon. A few weeks later, a 
writer in England’s great humorous 
journal put into a few simple verses 
what every Englishman was thinking. 
They were addressed to the great 


Republic across the Atlantic. They 
are only doggerel, but they bear 
repeating— 


Oh Jonathan! dear Jonathan! a 
wretched world we see ; 

There ’s scarce a freeman in it now, 
excepting you and me. 

In soldier - ridden Christendom 
sceptre is the sword ; 

The statutes of the nation from the 
cannon’s mouth are roar’d. 

Ordnance the subject 
ordinance obey ; 

The bullet and the 
once allay : 

The mouth is gage’d, the 
stopp’d, and we remain alone 


the 
FRANCE’S 
DE GAULLE, 
multitude for 


bavonet debate at 


Press is 
He prophesied 


With power our thoughts to utter, or 
to call our souls our own 
They hate us, brother Jonathan, those tyrants; they 
detest 


The island sons of liberty and freemen of the West ; 
It angers them that we survive their savage will to stem 
A sign of hope unto their slaves, a sign of fear to them 


*From “A War Clarke. 


(Hodder and Stoughton.) 


Treasury of Poetry,” edited by G. H 
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IDEAL FOR FIGHTING PARACHUTE INVADERS: TYPES OF “TOMMY-GUNS.” 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED Lonpox News” sy L. ASHWELL Woop. 
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THOMPSON SUB-MACHINE-GUN. (U.S.A) 
(“SQUIAT” GUN) 








_ CALIBRE = -45 ws. 
WEIGHT 9% 18s. 
LENCTH 33 ws. 

1,500 ROUNDS PER MINUTE. 
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-ASTRA PISTOL ’ STAR 

MACHINE-GUN. (SPAIN) «A te SUB-MACHINE GUN. 
CALIBRE 9 mm. LET Se oe. aed 
LENGTH 300s. CALIBRE 9mm. 
FIRED FROM HIP 


OR SHOULDER. 








COOLING 
JACKET. 





MAGAZINE 


COOLING, JACKET. 
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aTAR JOUNSON SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
MAGAZINE RIFLE. (U.S.A) 
10 ROUNDS. CALIBRE -3 ws. 

WEGHT 9% Bs. 


LENGTH 43 is. 
150 ROUNDS PER MINUTE. 






























GARAND SEMI- AUTOMATIC 
RIFLE. (U.S.A) 


CALIBRE -3ins. 
WEIGHT 9185. 
LENGTH 421s. 


100 ROUNDS PER MINUTE OR 
SINGLE SHOT. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN SUB-MACHINE GUNS—INCLUDING THE THOMPSON “GANGSTER '’ GUN, NOW BEING ACQUIRED 
IN THOUSANDS FOR THE BRITISH ARMY: WEAPONS OF THIS TYPE ARE WELL ADAPTED FOR DEALING WITH PARACHUTISTS. 





According to a New York message of June 20, the entire output of the where much crawling has to be done, and may be too slow in coming into 


Thompson Automatic Gun Company, makers of the “ Tommy -gun,"’ known | action. On the other hand, a “squirt"’ gun, weighing 10 lb. or less, is not 
from gangster films, is being sent to Britain in weekly shipments. The difficult to crawl with, can be fired from the hip or shoulder, and brought 
company, it was stated, is producing 5000 guns a month at. present and is | into action almost as quickly as a pistol. The Thompson sub-machine gun 
co-operating with the British Purchasing Mission to speed up its output | became notorious during the gangster period in the United States, thus giving 
These drawings show various designs of infantry weapons which give the | to the whole class the name of * Gangster,”” or ** Tommy" guns. It fires an 
individual man great fire power, without reducing his mobility. This question | automatic pistol cartridge, weighs about I! Ib., and fires some 1500 rounds a 


is particularly urgent in view of the use made by Nazi parachutists and light minute In the U.S. Army this type has now been displaced by the 


troops Of sub-machine guns for surprising and ‘‘ mowing down’ resistance. It Garand semi-automatic rifle, weighing 9 Ib., which can be fired single shot 
has been widely suggested that L.D.V. units should be armed with such or at a rate of over a hundred rounds a minute, including recharging the 
weapons to enable them to meet situations where a few seconds’ delay may | magazine after every eight shots On June 8, we illustrated the automati 
be fatal. Even in ordinary infantry work a rifle, it has been found, has not | pistols with which one in five Nazi parachutists are armed, ranging 200 yards, 
a sufficiently high rate of fire for effective use in raids and on patrols, and although the extreme range for effective use is not likely to be more thar 


while a light automatic such as the Bren can be and is so used, it is heavy | 75 yards. Sub-machine guns are also used in German motorised forces 
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THE RESULTS OF THE FIRST NAZI 
A TALE OF NON-COMBATANT VICTIMS: AND 























THE HALLOWED BEAUTIES OF OUR COUNTRYSIDE DESECRATED BY NAZI 
BOMBS: A CHURCH GUTTED AFTER ONE OF THE FIRST RAIDS. (Topical.) 
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A SCHOOL IN EAST ANGLIA AFTER 

A RAID. THE _ ENTIRE WALL 

BEHIND THE STAGE IN THE 

ASSEMBLY HALL WAS BLOWN IN. 
S. and G. 





A LINE OF WRECKED HOUSES WHERE NINE PEOPLE WERE KILLED. ONE OF THE 


7 RAIDS WAS THE RELATIVE IMMUNITY OF PEOPLE WHO TOOK SHELTER PROMPTLY. (G.P.U.) 
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PART OF THE PRICE THE NAZIS PAID: A BOMBER WAS 
IN THE FIRST 
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WHICH CRASHED INTO THE 


“3 =A GERMAN BOMBER 
DEMONSTRATED THE EFFICIENCY OF 


IN AN EAST COAST TOWN. THE RAIDS 
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e ANOTHER RAIDER WHICH ENDED IN THE SEA. IT IS A HEINKEL 
Fi HAS NEVER HAD GREAT 
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HE first large-scale German raids on Britain cannot have given the 
Luftwaffe much encouragement. Probably, as noted on our front | 

page, they were in the nature of rehearsals. But they showed the effec- 
tiveness of our anti-aircraft fire and of our standing patrols of fighters 
in comparison with those met by our bombers over Germany ; and also 
it would seem the lack of training of the German bomber crews in night- 
flying. At least seven German bombers were brought down in the raid 
on June 18, in which about a hundred machines took part, and many 
German airmen were made prisoners in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and Kent. 
Twelve civilians, including five children, were killed and at least thirty 
OUR DEFENCES. (C.P.) injured. The Air Ministry anfounced that several R.A.F. aerodromes 
é were attacked without success, but that some damage was done by a 
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IN THIS CASE THE BOMB HAS 
BLOWN DOWN LONG LENGTHS OF 
WALL IN A SCHOOL, BUT LEFT 
TWO GARDEN SEATS UNDAMAGED. 


AP WHERE TWO CHILDREN WERE KILLED. THIS WAS THE NURSERY, 


WITH TOYS ROUND THE BED. (G.P.U.) 
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SHOT DOWN IN EAST ANGLIA, ONE OF A DOZEN LOST 
RAIDS. (Keystone.) 


THREE PEOPLE WERE KILLED IN THIS HOUSE IN SUFFOLK ON THE NIGHT OF JUNE 21. ANDERSON 
SHELTERS, PROPERLY ERECTED, WERE SHOWN TO AFFORD EXCELLENT PROTECTION. (Wide World.) 
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SAS 
“111,” A TYPE OF MACHINE WITH WHICH, INDIVIDUALLY, THE R.A.F. 
DIFFICULTY IN DEALING. (Fox.) 


bomb which hit a pipe-line leading to an oil wharf on the Thames Estuary. 

This caused a fire which was soon extinguished. Three German bombers 

were shot down by “ Spitfire "' pilots during raids on England, Scotland 

and South Wales on the night of June 19 and the early morning following. 

There were more than a hundred bombers in this attack. The casualties 

were eight dead and about sixty injured. There were further raids on 

Eastern England on the night of June 21. One interesting point about > R ? 

these raids was that it was subsequently announced that two further i ’ cs ee f i 
German machines had been destroyed by running into barrage balloons, a tee esti een 
thus demonstrating the effectiveness of this form of protection ; another <2 THIS NAZI BOMBER WAS COMPLETELY SMASHED UP BY THE DEFENCE, THE FUSELAGE BEING BROKEN % 
was the effectiveness of the protection of*Anderson steel shelters where RIGHT THROUGH. TWO OF THE NAZIS FELL. VICTIMS TO BARRAGE BALLOONS. (/.8.) 
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SWALLOWS AND SWIFTS. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


GREAT joy during the gorgeous June weather 

which prevails at the time I -am_ writing 
is to watch the swallows and swifts careering like 
flights of arrows across the sky; and the other day 
I was perforce made to contrast the differences be- 
tween them by a friend who was sitting out in the 
paddock with me. He felt sure they must be closely 
related, because in their general appearance and habits 





I. WITH A RED CAP AND NECK, THE REST OF THE PLUMAGE BEING STEEL-BLUE, 
AND WITH A SQUARE TAIL, SAVE FOR THE OUTER PAIR OF FEATHERS, WHICH 
THE WIRE~- TAILED 


ARE DRAWN OUT INTO TWO WIRE-LIKE STREAMERS: 
SWALLOW (HIRUNDO SMITHII). 


In the wire-tailed swallow the outer pair of feathers is excessively lon 
have a forked tail, as in the British ‘‘ chimney-swal 


they were so alike. He was, however, candid enough 
to say that his knowledge of birds was limited. As 
a matter of fact, of course, as I explained to him, 
these two types are not even remotely related. But 
their superficial likeness is all the more interesting 
on this account, for it has come about as a response 
to their precisely similar mode of life, for they are 
both "‘ fly-catchers,’’ but after a very special fashion. 
Our real fly-catchers, like the spotted and pied 
fly-catcher, are leisurely folk. They like to sit on 
the top of a post and dart out after flies, one by one, 
returning after each capture to await the next victim. 
Swallows and swifts have become what they are be- 
cause they seek their flies after a more intensive 
fashion, hunting in mid-air, where their supplies 
appear to be inexhaustible, 

Yet when we come to examine these two more 
carefully we find that they present some very striking 
structural differences, for the swift has, like its near 
relation, the humming-bird, an arm, from shoulder to 
elbow, of surprising shortness and a hand of no less 
surprising length. It is to the hand and forearm 
that the rigid primaries and secondaries—the ‘‘ wing- 
quills ’’ or “' flight-feathers ’’ of the wing—are attached. 
And these are driven by great 
masses of muscle attached to the 
breast-bone, the keel of which, 
for their anchorage, is of most 
unusual depth. Herein lies the 
secret of the swift’s amazing 
wing - power. The swallow, 
though generously equipped 
with bone and muscle, has a 
flying apparatus of more normal 
type, but, as might have been 
expected, with a far greater 
capacity and driving power 
than is found in the compara- 


tively feeble powers of flight 
displayed by the true fly- 
catchers. The relative effects 


of use are clearly seen in these 
three types. 

This moulding of the body 
in swifts and swallows has 
come about in the pursuit of 
food, though it is not evident 
at first sight. A more direct 
witness of this agency is seen 
in the form of the beak, and 
especially in the size of the 3 
mouth ; for in both these birds 
the beak is conspicuously 
short and wide, its function 
being to form a_ framework 
for the mouth rather than to 


TION--DULL OF 
SWALLOW (PHEDINA 
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. Usually the swallows 
low.” 


BORBONICA), A 
IMMATURE BIRDS ARE OF 
The swallow-tribe, as with so many other families of birds containing a large number of 


species, has split up into a number of distinct types, differing one from another only in their 
coloration, which is often of striking contrasts. 


seize and hold prey. The very short beak and 
wide mouth are also conspicuous features of the 
true fly-catchers as well as of the nightjars, for 
in these also the beak is little more than a frame- 
work for the open mouth. If further evidence be 
demanded as to this intimate relationship between 
the form of the beak and the nature of the food, it 
can be furnished by those near relations of the swifts, 
the humming-birds, for these 
also feed on_ insects, but 
insects at rest, not in flight. 
And they are only to be 
obtained by a long, slender 
beak which can be thrust up 
the tubular mouths of flowers 
where insects of different kinds 
gather for the sake of nectar 
or pollen. There is one hum- 
ming - bird — the sword - bill 
(Docimastes)—wherein the beak, 
4 in. long and needle-like, is 
longer than all the rest of the 
body ! 

But let me return to the 
swallows. There is another 
aspect of this tribe 
which cannot at pre- 
sent be _ interpreted, 
save in the most general 
terms, and this con- 
cerns the coloration of 
their plumage. The 
same may be said of 
many other groups 
of birds with which, 
however, we are not 
here concerned. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that among groups containing 
many species we find some, at any rate, 
wherein the male is coloured more brightly 
than the female; and in such instances the 
young in their first plumage very closely 
resemble the female, but are of yet duller hue. 
Now it is commonly held that the dull 
livery of this first plumage answers fairly 
closely to the ancestral livery of the tribe, 
and that in the gradually increasing splendour 
we have a record of the evolution of that 


particular type of coloration. In many 
groups—for example, in the game- birds 
and the ducks—the males alone are 
resplendent. 


We find some of these evolutionary 
stages of plumage among the_ swallows. 
The sand-martins, for instance, in their 
sober, sandy-brown mantles— worn by both 
sexes and at all ages—probably wear some- 
thing nearly approaching the ancestral 
dress of all the tribe. And we find at 
least some species, in each of the surprisingly 
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. STILL RETAINING WHAT WAS PROBABLY THE ANCESTRAL LIVERY, OR COLORA- 
HUE AND 


STREAKED ON THE 


SPECIES IN 


UNDER-PARTS : 
WHICH THE 
“ suBFusc " HUE. 


THE BOURBON 
FEMALES AND 


PUBLLA), 
FLANKS, 
CHESTNUT-RED, 


The hinder-part of the body is coloured like the head; but the back 


numerous colour-groups that a survey of the swallow 
tribe reveals, which are of these sober brown hues, 
varying only in intensity. 

For the most part, the advent of conspicuous 
colouring, generally steel-blue and _ chestnut-red, 
begins on the head and back, and later spreads 
to the breast and flanks. But as to the agency 
which determines the strangely’ varied patterns 
they form we are entirely in the dark. Genera 
containing many species show variants on the 
same theme. The coloration of our common swallow 
(Hirundo rustica)—steel-blue above, with a chestnut- 
red forehead and throat —is known to us all. 
But many of the “rough - winged” swallows 
(Psalidoprocne) have a similar coloration, but with 
narrow streaks of white down the back; and this 
is true also of some of the cliff swallows and one or 
two of the genus Hirundo. But one species, Central 
African, has a white head and throat, with the rest 
of its sooty-brown plumage tinged with green. 
Sclater’s swallow (Hirundo) of San Domingo is of a 
metallic grass-green over the head, face, and back, 
and white below. And this is true of several of the 
swallows of the genus Tachycincta. The white-backed 
swallow, of the genus Chevramaca, is of the typical 





LITTLE AFRICAN STRIPE-BREASTED SWALLOW (HIRUNDO 
WHICH STILL RETAINS THE ANCESTRAL STREAKS ON THE 
BUT CRISPLY DEFINED: THE HEAD BEING OF A LIGHT 
DULLER IN THE YOUNG BIRD, AND STREAKED. 


is of the typical swallow-blue, streaked with white. 


swallow-blue, but has a white cap, spotted with brown, 
and a great patch of white covering the back, and 
white under-parts. 

For the most part, among this great assemblage of 
species, the sexes are coloured alike. In some, how- 
ever, the females and immature birds are of “ sub- 
fusc’’ hue. From such species we gain an insight 
into the ancestral coloration, which is supplemented 
by species like the Bourbon swallow (Phedina) (Fig. 3) 
and the little African stripe - breasted swallow, 
Hirundo puella (Fig. 2), which has, so to speak, 
glorified the ancestral streaks of the flanks by an 
intensification of pigment, replacing the blurred 
effect by crispness. But the crown of the head 
in the immature bird still retains traces of an 
originally streaked pattern. Nowhere, however, 
among the swallow tribe do we find even traces 
of a seasonal change of plumage—that is to say, 
where a breeding-dress is assumed in the spring 
to be replaced in the autumn by a return to the 
originally sober dress of the tribe, generally known 
as the ‘‘ winter plumage.” 

To most of us, one of the most characteristic 
features of the swallow is its long, forked tail. But 
in the wire-tailed swallow (Hirundo smithii) (Fig. 1), 
which has a red cap and neck, and the rest of the 
plumage steel-blue, the tail is square, save the outer 
pair of feathers, which are drawn out into two wire- 
like streamers. But there are also some other species 
of the swallow tribe with ‘ square ’’ tails 
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SPECIALLY PUBLISHED FOR THE NAVY: A PORTRAIT OF THE KING. 


H.M. KING GEORGE VIL IN THE BPULL-DRESS UNIFORM OR AN ADMIRAL OF THE PLEET. 


us and the succeeding page we give two portraits of the King, issued specially for the armed forces King George belongs to the number of I 


in a great battle As a sub-lieutenant, he was at Jutland, serving in the forward turret of the battle 
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Portrait by Sheaight 


A BRITISH FIELD-MARSHAL. 


UNIFORM OF 
may remind our readers that a portrait of the King in the 


In conclusion, we 


THE KING IN THE SERVICE 


Continued.) 
and being mentioned in despatches for his coolness during the action. 
uniform of a Marshal of the R.A.F. was reproduced in colours in our issue of June 10 iast year. 
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WAR PICTURES: AFR RAID DAMAGE IN ENGLAND: PARACHUTISTS’ “PORTRAITS.” 








DAMAGE CAUSED BY EXTENSIVE RAIDS BY GERMAN BOMBERS ON THE NIGHT OF JUNE 24-5: 
WRECKED HOUSES IN A STREET OF A TOWN IN S.-W, ENGLAND. 


The night of June 24-5 saw considerable enemy aerial activity over England irens were so in L 

the first time since September. Bombs fell on a town in South-West ny as deine ee doe tome 

people were known to have been killed and it was feared that two more were dead. The alarm sounded shortly 

after midnight. Incendiary bombs and high explosives fell some time later. Peaceful houses in quiet suburban 
[Continued below on right. 





A WRECKED HOUSE IN A TOWN IN SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND WHERE THREE PEOPLE 
WERE KILLED DURING RAIDING ACTIVITIES. BY GERMAN BOMBERS ON JUNE 24-5. 
Continued.) 
streets were smashed to matchwood. A trail of havoc told the story of indiscriminate and 
senseless bombing. Nowhere was there any apparent effort to aim at legitimate war_objectives. 
The main effect of the raid was felt in the district where the people were killed. Four houses 
were smashed and a number damaged. Bomb craters pitted gardens; a bomb completely 
¢ wrecked two houses. People who had gone into their Anderson shelters were unhurt. (For.) 






H.M. TRAWLER sg MOONSTONE,” WHICH FORCED AN ITALIAN SUBMARINE 
TO SURRENDER AND BROUGHT IT INTO ADEN AS A PRIZE. 


This exceedingly rare event and triumph over odds occurred when the “‘ Moonstone” was 
on patrol in the Gulf of Aden. The submarine’s armament was more than twice as large 


as the trawler’s. On sighting a periscope, “Moonstone” attacked with depth-charges, which THE MEN WHO COVERED THE ALLIES’ EVACUATION. PRISONERS OF WAR, MOSTLY FRENCH, 
porn aun ae phy. — to caqeee her bee 9 her entire armament. e trawler AT DUNKIRK, BEING LED INTO CAPTIVITY. 
, ie submarine, which subsequently surren i rl . i 
y dered. (Wright and Logan.) The heroic rearguard which covered the evacuation from Dunkirk paid for their gallantry by being captured 
as prisoners of war. In addition to these French troops it is reported that several English chaplains remained 


behind. One of them elected to remain behind with the wounded who could not be evacuated and the 
doctors who remained to tend them. Many were last seen at casualty clearing posts almost surrounded 
by the enemy. (A.P.) 





A GERMAN PARACHUTISTS’ MACHINE-GUN POST IN HOLLAND! A PHOTOGRAPH CAPTURED ANOTHER OF THE PARACHUTISTS’ OWN PHOTOGRAPHS: A CIVILIAN, POSSIBLY A FIFTH 


IN ONE OF THEIR OWN CAMERAS COLUMNIST, FRATERNISING WITH PARACHUTE TROOPS IN HOLLAND 
active units of six or eight, to carry out their work. During the jump the man carries very little 
weapons are dropped separately in containers made of metal or wood, cylindrical or six-sided in shape 
and open all along the length Every parachutist carries a revolver at his belt One man in five 
this has a folding metal stock, and can be used as a carbine fired from shoulder 


The above pictures were taken from films found in the cameras of German parachutists captured in 
Holland and now prisoners of war in England Parachutists in uniform are not likely to be seen 
singly or in twos and threes—they usually appear in groups, dropping from ‘planes at very low 
altitudes, usually frorm 300 ft., thus ensuring accuracy An aeroplane carries up to 30 parachutists, has a machine-pistol 
and 12 of these can be dropped in 10 seconds. The men, arriving in groups, at once split into or hip as illustrated by us on June 8 


(British Offctal Photographs.) 
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A GUIDE TO 





THE IDENTIFICATION 


SINGLE ENGINE AIRCRAFT 





MESSERSCHMITT “Me 109" 











é 
EXHAUST PIPES LOW DOWN 
OWING TO USE OF INVERTED 

MOTOR. 





SINGLE- SEATER FIGHTER. 






OF ENEMY AIRCRAFT: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 





JUNKERS “ Ju 876 
NOTE CRANK SHAPED WINGS TWO-SEATER DIVE 


BOM BERL 











HENSCHEL 


“Hs 126“ 





TWO-SEATER FOR ARMY CO-OPERATION 


NOTE TAIL- PLANES 
FIXED TO RUDDER FIN 


MESSERSCHMITT “Me 110° 


TWO-SEATER FIGHTER 





JUNKERS 


"Ju 88" 








FRO “UN me AX a“ 


USED FOR BOMBING, DIVE BOMBING & RECONNAISSANCE 


BLUNT SHORT 
NOSE 


FOR 
LOWER GUNNER 





wr) WEINKEL “He Ilik MARK VA" 
BOMBER- RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT 





ie es * a. 


These illustrations (not, it should be noted, all drawn to the same scale) have 
been made with a view to helping those not familiar with the types of 
aircraft in general use by the enemy quickly to pick out the features of the 
various types of fighters, bombers and troop-carriers which may be seen in 
our skies. In certain cases, such as the Messerschmitt ‘‘ Me. 109," there is 
a similarity, when seen in some positions, with our fighters, and again some 
of the bombers may be confused with our own—but if salient points are 
noted, then there is little chance of confusing friend and foe On the left- 
hand page may be noted the distinctive features of the ‘* Ju. 87B"’ dive- 
bombers that played so important a part in the German campaigns in Poland, 


NOTE HOUSE LOWER 


‘GUNN BLOW FusLASe 


TYPES OF GERMAN RAIDER WE MUST BE PREPARED TO 


NOTE PILOT SITS 
BELOW THE LINE OF 
THE FUSELAGE ; 


RECOGNISE —INCLUDING THE DORNIER “PLYING PENCIL” 


Belgium and France. The aircraft below this, the Henschel *‘ Hs. 126," may 
not be seen at all in this country unless the enemy succeed in invading us 
The ‘* Me. 110°’ is the most formidable fighter possessed by our foe, and its 
long, narrow, tapering wings are distinctive. The Heinkel “111” is well 
known to most, as a number have been brought down in and around this 
country in the course of their reconnaissance and bombing activities. The 
noteworthy feature of these machines as seen from the side is that there is 
a continuous top line from front to rear of the 
below this, and there is no raised cockpit as found 
German bombers. The Dornier’s ** Do. 215" and * oR Y die 


fuselage, the pilot sitting 
in most of the other 
are also familiar 
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' GERMAN FIGHTERS, BOMBERS AND TROOP - CARRIERS. 


Artist G. H. Davis. 
TWIN ENGINE AIRCRAFT 


DORNIER “Do 215" 
—_— BOMBER -RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT. 
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JUNKERS “Ju 86k" 


| : BOMBER, ALSO USED AS TROOP-CARRIER 


* 
THE COMMERCIAL VERSION OF THE “Ju86 
USED FOR TROOP-CARRYING 
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DORNIER. “Do 17" 


BOMBER- RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT 
SOMEWHAT SIMILAR IN APPEARANCE TO THE 
“Do 215” EXCEPT FOR DIFFERENT SHAPED NOSE. 


LONG NOSE LONG NARROW BODY. 
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HEINKEL “He 115° {TWO POPULAR TYPES OF SEA-AIRCRAFT.] 
SOMBING, RECONNAISSANCE DORNIER “D 
AND LAYING FLYING BOAT USE 
MAAGNETIC MINES. /Z0E BOMBING AND RECONNAISSANCE. 
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JUNKERS Ju 52° 
STANDARD TROOP TRANSPORT 

NOTE THAT FUSELAGE, CENTRE ENGINE IN 
sae. = ARE NOSE OF FUSELAGE 
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age CORRUGATED ; IN ALL JUNKERS 
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BOTH THESE AIRCRAFT 
ARE USED FOR_TROOP- TRANSPORT. 








“IL AND FREQUENTLY EMPLOYED HEINKEL “IIL” A NUMBER OF THE LATTER HAVE BEEN BROUGHT DOWN IN ENGLAND. 


4 to most of us by their name of “ flying pencils,” due to their long, narrow use in the German Luftwaffe with three engines, though the Italians have a 
sie bodies, particularly in the case of the older type ‘‘ Do. 17."' No doubt large number of three-engine bombers Its tapering wings, large single rudder 
ell seaplanes will be used off our coasts and two familiar types are included in and ‘‘ corrugated "' metal covering are distinctive The Germans also possess 
his our illustrations, the Heinkel ‘‘ He. 115," well known for its work in a number of semi-obsolete bombers of the Junkers * Ju. 8¢ type and their 
~o dropping magnetic mines off our eastern and south-eastern coasts, and the civil counterparts, which have been used for transporting troops; as well as 
is Do. 16K.” Of very great interest to us at this time are the enemy troop- a few very large four-engine types, particularly the Junkers ** Ju. 90," a 
~ carriers. The standard model in use in very large numbers is the ‘* Ju. 52, machine with a span of 115 feet and capable of transporting 50 fully-armed 
Be an old design, but one that has been found of great use in carrying troops men, and the speedy Focke-Wulf ‘* Condor with a wing-span of 108 feet 
i by air and for dropping parachute troops The ** Ju. 52," which has a wing and capable of carrying over 40 troops. The disadvantage of these large aircraft 


span of 96 feet and a length over all of 52 feet, is the only aircraft in general is the excellent target they present to anti-aircraft gunners and fighter 
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was able to carry the mourn- 

1 record of events and my 
commentary upon them as far 
as the radio speech of Marshal 
Pétain. I pointed out then, and 
I wish to emphasise now, that 
the whole procedure was unfor- 
tunate, and that the phrase 
“resistance must cease’’ was 
disastrous. To tell troops who are fighting in adverse 
circumstances that resistance must come to an end 
before it is known what terms the victorious enemy 
will impose, and while it is certain he will continue 
his attack, is a grave error. It is possible, even 
probable, that the French Army was so disorganised, 
so demoralised, so short of equipment and of sources 
from which equipment could be drawn that the only 
course was to seek an armistice. Nevertheless, it 
had to go on resisting until the terms were known, 
and, in fact, it has gone on resisting, though doubtless 
its power of resistance was still further sapped by 
the Prime Minister’s pronouncement. Moreover, the 


r my article of last week I 
fu 


Germans had reached country in which they could , 


continue their advance at a rapid pace only if opposi- 
tion broke down to an extent even greater than 
previously. It seems to me that chances were lost 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 


FACING THE FUTURE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


the demobilisation and disarmament of the French 
Army, the surrender of all arms and munitions, the 
promise to prevent any forces leaving the country 
or any material being sent to Great Britain, the 
prohibition against shipping leaving French ports 
and the undertaking to recall ships at sea, the handing 
over of all ports and stocks of supplies, the silencing 
of wireless stations, the facilitation of trade between 
Germany and Italy, the surrender of all German 
prisoners of war, while French prisoners remain in 
captivity, the promise to recall and intern the French 
naval Fleet—these are conditions which render France 
the passive but effective ally of the two dictator 
States in their efforts to crush this country and liberty 
throughout Europe. It is an entirely unconstitu- 
tional decision, taken without the assent of the 
French Senate and Chamber by a body of defeatists 
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WHAT GERMANY GAINS BY THE ARMISTICE WITH FRANCE : 


THE MAIN IRON-FIELDS, COAL-FIELDS, INDUSTRIAL REGIONS 


AND SHIPBUILDING YARDS OF FRANCE ARE IN THE OCCUPIED ZONE, WHICH LIES NORTH AND WEST OF THE HEAVY 
DOTTED LINE. 


The armistices between France and Germany and Italy came into force at 12.35 a.m. on June 25. The German terms were designed to 
give Germany bases for attacks on Great Britain, and accordingly all the northern and western seaboard is occupied, and the bulk of 
France’s industrial areas, as can be seen from the above map, in which the boundary of the German-occupied zone is marked by a heavy 


dotted line. 


The coal-fields of the north and the arms factories round Paris are believed to have been rendered unserviceable and 


blown up by the retreating French, but whether the same is true of the great Creusot works and the shipbuilding yards at Rouen, 
Saint Nazaire, Nantes, and Bordeaux is not known. 


by the precipitate action of the Marshal. Certainly 
our own troops—what has been described as “ the 
Second B.E.F."’"—were placed in needless peril by 
this speech, and it has not been due to Marshal 
Pétain that we have been able to bring them off. 
The Poles, who fought most gallantly and never lost 
their morale, have likewise nothing for which to 
thank him, and it was only by a semi-miracle that 
so many of these fine troops were rescued. On top 
of all this has come the Franco-German Armistice, 
which places France virtually in the position of a 
belligerent against the ally to whom her faith was 
pledged and to whom she had solemnly sworn never 
to conclude a separate peace. The occupation of 
the western coast of France, the occupation of the 
whole country down to a line from Tours to Geneva, 


behind whom stand pro-Nazis and pro-Fascists. If 
it be said that there was no alternative, the answer 
is that other conquered countries have found one, 
and in so doing have preserved their honour. The 
Government could have retired to Morocco or Algeria, 
and by this time have transported an army of hundreds 
of thousands to reinforce that already stationed in 
those provinces. This is not the decision of France, 
and it is not France, nor the Government of 
France, but the self-appointed Bordeaux Govern- 
ment that is to blame for it. Small wonder 
that our own Government refuses to recognise 
such a body as in a position to represent the 
people of France on French soil, or those armed 
forces of France outside the French metropolitan 
area and on the seas. 
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So much for the melancholy 
past, whose lessons must await 
another occasion. Of the future 
it is not altogether easy to 
write. The great European and 
African strategic problems whose 
existence must be apparent to 
all can hardly be _ discussed 
at this moment while the situa- 
tion is still so far from clear 
and while rash words may have unfortunate con- 
sequences ; but here I must add one word of admira- 
tion for that virile, forceful and attractive person- 
ality, General de Gaulle, whom I have already had 
the honour of meeting. About home defence also 
a measure of caution has to be observed. Our weak- 
nesses and our strength alike require to be treated 
in very general terms. Speculation upon what 
Germany may attempt and how we should meet 
her efforts may be dangerous. Yet even with these 
reservations it may be possible to draw together 
the various threads and at least to provide some 
material for thought. To take the good side first, ” 
we have now in this country the largest number of 
troops with experience of warfare in all our history. 
Our losses in military personnel have not been high ; 
those in air and naval personnel have not been 
excessive. Our Army has proved itself a good 
fighting machine, and any defects observed in its 
tactics can be put right in a very short period. Our 
Air Force has maintained amidst disaster the 
ascendancy which it enjoyed during the long period 
of static warfare, and our fighter pilots and their 
machines have, in particular, shown themselves to 
be unmatched by anything the enemy has hitherto 
brought into action against them. Our Navy has 
once again exemplified the value of sea power, and has 
added to the miracle of Dunkirk further remarkable 
achievements in rescuing the troops of the Second 
B.E.F. and the Polish forces which contrived to reach 
the coast. Against that we have to set the loss of 
all the heavy equipment of the First B.E.F., a large 
proportion of the stores accumulated at the bases 
during the winter, the destroyers lost in the Dunkirk 
evacuation, and the aircraft wuich became damaged 
on bombed airfields, and even hayfields, when there 
was no equipment even to replace a wheel. We 
are faced by an enemy in an extraordinarily favour- 
able position for raiding our shores from the air or, 
in certain circumstances, by sea. To glance at a 
map of the European coastline from Narvik south- 
ward is ‘o realise the full possibilities of a convergent 
offensi,: against our shores. The countless fjords 
of Norway, the ports of Germany, Holland and 
Belgium face our east coast ; Calais is but a stone’s 
throw from Dover; Havre and Cherbourg stand 
over against Southampton ; Brest outflanks Plymouth 
from the south-west and is less than 300 miles from 
Cork. Many of the ports in German hands haye 
been left in a state of ruin, but few would be useless 
for the purpose of harbouring destroyers, submarines, 
motor torpedo-boats, or small troopships. The 
number of airfields in German possession is so great 
and they extend over so wide a front that the enemy 
is in a position to launch convergent attacks from 
them and constantly to shift the bases of his aircraft. 
Despite the demolitions carried out, he must have 
at his disposal a large proportion of the French 
armament industry to repair and put into operation 
should his Blitzkrieg methods fail. 

It seems to be generally assumed that the enemy 
will begin an invasion of these islands within a very 
short time, and most people suggest that it will be 
carried out in three waves: first, parachutists ; second, 
troop-carrying aircraft; third, boats and ships, all 
protected by fighting and bombing aircraft. Well, 
we have under-estimated his powers so far, and we 
must not now fall into the reverse error of supposing 
him to be superhuman. If he had been that he 
would have begun an invasion simultaneously with 
the later stages of his victory over the French, cer- 
tainly as soon as Marshal Pétain asked for terms. 
To have caught us before we had had time to 
reorganise and re-equip the troops landed from 
Dunkirk would have been of immense value to him. 
Now that opportunity has passed, and we can face 
the future with less acute anxiety. My own belief 
is that to carry out a successful and decisive in- 
vasion—apart from small landings from the air or even 
from the sea—is almost out of the question without 
first seriously crippling both the Navy and the 
R.A.F. And they are closely connected, so closely 
that it would be extremely difficult to deal the Navy 
a knock-out blow while the R.A.F. remained in 
being. The Navy can keep the R.A.F. supplied with 
its fuel and reinforced by overseas personnel and 
by such. American and Canadian aircraft as cannot 
be flown to our shores, but it cannot directly protect 
the R.A.F., whereas the R.A.F. can contribute 
powerfully to the direct protection of the Navy. 
Logically, therefore, the first offensive to be launched 
against this island might be expected to consist 
of attacks on the R.A.F., its bases and its factories. 
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Perhaps other forms of attack would be undertaken, 
but they would be subsidiary to the main assault 
on the R.A.F. Incidentaily, it does not certainly 
follow that even the preliminaries to an invasion 
of England represent the next step, because the 
enemy might turn to the Mediterranean area first, 
but probability favours the former alternative. ; 


and in two cases altered the development of the 
State. Yet perhaps they are right to neglect them, 
because in each instance they were carried out by 
Pretenders. Henry Bolingbroke, Henry Tudor and 
William of Orange were all related to the ruling 
House of England and were claimants to the Throne: 
and all were strongly supported by factions within the 
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PART OF THE IMPORTANT CONTINGENT OF ANZACS WHICH HAS RECENTLY REACHED THIS COUNTRY TO SHARE 
IN THE DEFENCE OF THE MOTHER COUNTRY: SOLDIERS OF THE THIRD AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FORCE ON A ROUTE 
MARCH IN ENGLAND. 

The stalwart and magnificent specimens of Australian manhood who are here seen on a route march with fixed bayonets soon after their 
arrival in England from the Antipodes, must have been reminded very forcibly of the wheat-plains and sheep-runs of their sunny 
homeland by the rich pastoral countryside through which they are here seen marching. (S. and G.) 


If the R.A.F. stood entirely alone, wholly dependent 
for its aircraft upon its own factories, then the 
situation would be far more serious than it actually 
is. Fortunately, it does not stand alone. Con- 
siderable numbers of American aircraft, some of 
which were originally destined for France, have 
already reached our airfields. Many more are on 
the way. More still have reached Canadian bases 
and will be sent as soon as possible. Production is 
being hastened in the United States, and that great 
country is determined to send all she can spare 
beyond her own most pressing necessities, as, indeed, 
she will do in the case of every form of armament. 
If this country has once or twice in the past felt 
impatience with the attitude of America, a truer 
understanding of her problems has now come to us 
and we are immeasurably grateful for what she has 
accomplished and is ready to accomplish. Yet here, 
as always, honesty is for us the best policy, and we 
should speak our minds frankly to the United States. 
Many responsible American citizens over here are 
saying that it is useless, even if it were practicable, 
for the United States to take the final step, to declare 
war upon Germany. ‘‘ We could in no case,’’ they 
tell us, ‘send you more aircraft or arms than we 
are sending and will send. No battlefield exists upon 
which our troops can fight. How, then, would our 
declaration of war profit you?’’ To that the 
answer is that the moral effect would be overwhelm- 
ing and would re-echo all over the world. Even 
the tyrant States would not remain unaffected by it, 
and the doubters would hesitate to throw in their 
lot with them. Moreover, there is another side on 
which America could afford us immediate further 
aid of incalculable value. In the last war the arrival 
of an American squadron at Queenstown was one 
of the turning-points in the anti-submarine cam- 
paign. To-day the value of American warships, 
especially of certain types, would be of incalculable 
value. America is free to pursue what course she 
will, but she cannot say with candour that there 
is no more she can do for us while the American 
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country. Indeed, William the Conqueror was also 
a Pretender ; so, too, were the unsuccessful Philip of 
Spain, husband of a former Queen of England and 
once aspirant to the hand of the ruling Queen; 
Monmouth, who fought the last serious battle on 
English soil; and Charles Edward Stuart, who led 
an abortive inroad from Scotland. Lambert Simnel 
and Perkin Warbeck were ‘“‘ Pretenders ’’ in the truest 
sense—that is, not princes of the Royal House, as they 
alleged, but sheer imposters, yet they are linked to 
the others because they based their claims on a pre- 
tended propinquity to the Throne. Besides these 
there have been nothing but raids, generally by the 
French, the last of which took place on the Welsh 
coast in the Revolutionary Wars, and is commemorated 
by the honour “ Fishguard” borne on the colours of 
the Pembroke Yeomanry. Ireland and Scotland 
have likewise been subjected to invasions, large or 
small, by the adherents of James II., his son and 
his grandson. If any general inference can be drawn 
from these facts it is that invasion is most to be feared 
if supported from within. Obviously, there is now 
no great proportion of the population waiting to 
welcome an invader, but it is well that the Govern- 
ment has fully awakened to the dangers likely to arise 
from Nazi sympathisers and has put under restraint 
a large number of enemy aliens, even at the risk of 
possible personal injustice. About Ireland one 
must speak with caution, but it is common knowledge 
that Eire is officially neutral—not even “ non- 
belligerently ’’ in our favour—that there is a German 
Minister in Dublin, many Germans in the country, 
and some members of the I.R.A. who would be 
glad of a new opportunity to strike a blow against 
England. 

The possibilities of invasion have been changed 
by steam, by electricity, by the internal combustion 
engine, above all, by the air factor, but it is still 
untrue to say that we are “no longer an island.” 
Narrow as is the barrier—at one point frequently 
swum—it is still a notable barrier, certainly such an 
anti-tank obstacle as has never yet been constructed 
or conceived. And though the air arm_ increases 
the possibility of invasion, it also adds to those of 
detecting and defeating attempted invasion. For 
the rest, behind our Navy and R.A.F. we must rely 
on our good internal communications and on training 
our defensive ground forces to make the greatest 
possible use of mobility and to impart a spirit of 
aggression into their system of defence. They cannot 
be strong everywhere ; it is far more important that 
they should be mobile everywhere and imbued with 
determination not merely to resist but also to strike 
rapidly, boldly and fiercely at any force, large or 
small, which may obtain a footing on our soil. 
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Fleet has not despatched a detachment to support 
us in the desperate struggle impending 

People sometimes talk as though this country 
had been free from invasion since the Conquest, for- 
getting those invasions which changed the régime, 


ARRIVED IN ENGLAND, BEING WELCOMED AT THEIR CAMP ON JUNE 2I 
JORDAN, THE DOMINION’S HIGH COMMISSIONER IN LONDON 


BY MR. W. J. 


Welcoming New Zealand troops to Great Britain on June 2! the High Commissioner, Mr. W. J. Jordan, said that they would find many 
friends here. They were called upon to do a big job, and he knew they would play the game 


The High Commissioner inspected 
all branches of the Force, including a battalion 


consisting entirely of Maoris, and at each camp he greeted the officers and mer 
in an address. (L.N.A.) 
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PERSONALITIES AND SCENES IN FRANCE’S TRAGIC 
SURRENDER: 
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\S ONE OF THE FRENCH PLENIPOTENTIARIES APPOINTED TO 2 = FRENCH PRIME MINISTER DURING THE ITALO-ABYSSINIAN # ~ THE FATEFUL SITE OF THE SIGNING OF TWO ARMISTICES : RETHON 

LEARN THE ARMISTICE TERMS: M. LEON NOEL, AMBASS- & 3 WAR: M. PIERRE LAVAL, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL § HITLER RECEIVED THE FRENCH DELEGATION ON JUNE 21, IN MAR 
~ ADOR TO THE POLISH GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. (A4.P.) 3 ¢ IN THE PETAIN CABINET. (Keystone.) 5 THE TRAIN OCCUPIED BY GERMAN EMISSA! 
; 3 = S. precees 
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M. ALBERT LEBRUN, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC SINCE 
# 1932, WHOSE APPROVAL OF THE PETAIN GOVERNMENT’S CAPITULA- 


. f TION SHOCKED WORLD OPINION. 
THE BUILDING WHICH HOUSED THE HISTORIC RAILWAY- = 
COACH WHERE THE 1918 AND 1940 ARMISTICES WERE 
SIGNED—HITLER ORDERED ITS DESTRUCTION. (Wide World.) 
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) LEADER OF THE FRENCH DELEGATIONS TO COMPIEGNE 5 THE “‘ SIMPLE MEMORIAL OF THE VICTORY WON BY ALLIED VALOUR AND ALLIED UNITY” WHICH HITLER CHOSE AS Tl 
/ AND ROME GENERAL HUNTZIGER, WHO HESITATED WHICH WAS ORDERED TO BE SENT TO BERLIN. THE FUHRER ARRIVED AT THE CARRIAGE AT 2.45 P.M. ON JUNE 21, AND 
\ BEFORE ENTERING FOCH’S TRAIN ON JUNE 21. (Pland.) ADMIRAL RAEDER, GENERAL VON BRAUCHITSCH, GENERAL KEITEL, FORE! 
The Government which was to hand France over to her enemies was formed ,; at the same spot at Compiégne. Field-Marshal Goering, Admiral Raeder, anc 
under Marshal Pétain on June 16. General Weygand became Minister of | General von Brauchitsch, General Keitel, Ribbentrop and Hess were present. at 
National Defence, General Colson Minister for War, Admiral Darlan Minister The French delegates, General Huntziger, General Bergeret, and Admiral lea 
of the Navy, and M. Baudouin Minister for Foreign Affairs. Hitler summoned Leluc and M. Noel were led into the carriage. General Keitel read the t in-( 
the French representatives to hear his terms on June 21. He received them + preamble and the terms. Hitler, Goering and Ribbentrop then left and an ni 7.3 
in Marshal Foch's railway-coach, where the Armistice was signed in 1918, | interpreter read the terms over in French. The Armistice between France é Ba 
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RETHONDES, IN THE FOREST OF COMPIEGNE, WHERE 
IN MARSHAL FOCH’S TRAIN (LEFT); SHOWING (RIGHT) 
EMISSARIES IN NOVEMBER 1918. (L.N.A.) 
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FOCH’S RAILWAY COACH, AND THE ARMISTICE 
PLENIPOTENTIARIES. 
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M. BAUDOUIN, FOREIGN MINISTER IN THE PETAIN GOVERN- 
MENT, ONE OF THE THREE FRENCH PLENIPOTENTIARIES 
APPOINTED TO LEARN THE ARMISTICE TERMS. (Planet.) 


MARSHAL BADOGLIO, CHIEF OF THE ITALIAN GENERAL 
STAFF, ONE OF THE ITALIAN DELEGATES WHO COMMUNI- 
CATED ARMISTICE TERMS TO THE FRENCH. (A.P.) 
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A “* PESSIMIST IN GRAIN ”? WHOSE ABJECT SURRENDER OF FRANCE 


AGAINST SOLEMN TREATY 
AMAZEMENT ”’: 


OBLIGATIONS CAUSED 
EIGHTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD MARSHAL PETAIN. 


“GRIEF AND 


(Topical.) 
INSIDE THE FAMOUS 
*“ WADING THROUGH 
AND CHILDREN,” 


RAIL-COACH WHERE HITLER, AFTER 
THE BLOOD OF A MILLION MEN, WOMEN 
DICTATED HIS ARMISTICE TERM (C.P.) 
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AS THE SETTING FOR THE HUMILIATION OF FRANCE 
AND: TOOK MARSHAL FOCH’S CHAIR. OTHER NAZI 
FOREIGN MINISTER RIBBENTROP AND HERR HESS. 


WAR 


and 


at the Villa Inchesa, thirteen miles 


in-Chief. The Italian terms had been handed 


Badoglio. 


ON JUNE 
LEADERS 
(Wide World.) 
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Italy was signed at 6.15 p.m. on June 24. 
from Rome, 
leader of the French delegation, and Marshal Badoglio, the Italian Commander- 
to 
7.30 on June 23 by Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Secretary, and Marshal 
Marshal Badoglio, an aged soldier, became breathless while reading 
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21: ANOTHER VIEW OF 
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THE GERMAN STAFF, 
GERMAN ARMISTICE 
(A.P.) 
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TERMS 


COMPIEGNE 


The armistice was signed 


the terms and handed the paper to Ciano to finish. (In the last war Badoglio 
by General Huntziger, 


commanded an army in which Italian French troops brigaded 
together, and he holds many French decorations.) The Government in Bor- 
deaux decided that June 25 should be observed as a day of national mourning 
At ten o'clock there was a memorial service in honour of those who fell in 
the war. It was conducted by the Archbishop in the Cathedral of Bordeaux 
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AIRCRAFT OF THE R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND 


BOMBER !S SWOOPING 


The ‘‘ Scharnhorst "’ has been given little rest in this war by the Navy, the 
Fleet Air Arm, or the R.A.F. It will be recalled that she was engaged by 
**Renown" off Norway on April 9, barely escaping. On June 13 she 
was hit by at least one heavy bomb during an attack by aircraft of the 
Fleet Air Arm on Trondheim, and it was while on passage to a safe port 
where she could repair the damage caused then that she suffered still further 
from the bombing attack depicted above and, in addition, from a torpedo 
hit from a British submarine That she survived this attack is another 


SEVERE BLOW TO THE 


SUCCESSFULLY BOMBING THE “SCHARNHORST” 


| 
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GERMAN NAVY: THE BATT 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDO 


proof of the degree of air ‘‘strafing’’ which modern capital ships can 
stand up to, notably exemplified by H.M.S. ‘* Rodney,” carrying on after a 
direct hit by a 500-lb. bomb off Norway. On this occasion a British submarine 
first attacked the “* Scharnhorst’ and torpedoed her. As soon as the report 
of the submarine attack was received, R.A.F. aircraft of the Coastal Command 
were despatched to shadow and keep in touch with the enemy. Shortly 
afterwards an attack was delivered by torpedo-bomber aircraft of the Fleet 


Air Arm. No hits were scored on the damaged battle-cruiser, but one of 


AS SHE LIMPS HOME AFTER 
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ATTLE-CRUISER “SCHARNHORST” TORPEDOED AND BOMBED. 


RATED LoNDON News” By C. E. TURNER. 


AFTER SUSTAINING DAMAGE FROM FLEET AIR ARM ‘PLANES IN TRONDHEIM FJORD. ON THE RIGHT A “BEAUFORT” 
A DIRECT HIT ON THE QUARTER-DECK. BURSTS OF A.A. SHELLS FOLLOW THE ATTACKER. 


the escorting destroyers was hit by a torpedo. An hour later a bombing Sunderland” flying-boat co-operated, were themselves intercepted by enemy 
attack was made on the “Scharnhorst” by R.A.F. aircraft of the Coastal aircraft, and a number of fierce combats took place. The British aircraft 
Command. Notwithstanding an escort of destroyers and a guard of fifty continued observation of the movements of ‘‘ Scharnhorst’’ until the light 
Messerschmitt fighters, at least three direct hits were made with heavy. became suitable for a bombing attack, which was carried out by a mixed 
bombs. Two struck alongside numbers one and two gun-turrets. The other striking force of ‘‘ Beauforts’’ and ‘‘ Hudsons.'' What the pilots described as an 
was full on the stern, from which a great quantity of débris rose in the air. avalanche of light and heavy anti-aircraft shells met the striking force as it 
The enemy ships were shadowed by relays of our Lockheed *‘ Hudson "’ recon- went into position for the attack. All the time combats were taking place 


naissance aircraft for nearly nine hours. Often the “ Hudsons,"’ with which a between attackers and escort At least two Messerschmiits were destroyed 
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THE SITUATION OF BRITAIN FACE TO FACE WITH A NA 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAI ARTIST 
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A NAZI N.-W. EUROPE: FACTORS GOVERNING AN _ INVASION. 


IAI 


Artist G. H. Davis. 









SRRY AN INVADING FORCE OF 5 GERMAN DIVISIONS EVEN WHEN LIGHTLY 
D WOULD REQUIRE 200 TO 250 TRANSPORTS. ee 
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DENMARK 
(OCCUPIED BY AM 
GERMANY) 4 f 








FIVE GERMAN DIVISIONS PLUS CORPS TROOPS EQUAL APPROXIMATELY 1000,000 MEN. EACH SQUARE 


N ADDI TO THE TROOPS: STORES, AMMUNITION, LIGHT MORTARS, MACHINE AND ANTI-TANK GUNS, CYCLES 
ee ; AND MOTOR CYCLES AND LIGHT TANKS MUST ALSO BE TRANSPORTED 
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A MAP GIVING THE DISTANCES FROM THE PORTS NOW HELD BY THE GERMANS TO 
POINTS IN THE BRITISH ISLES; AND A SCHEMATIC ILLUSTRATION OF THE VAST 
QUANTITY OF SHIPPING NEEDED FOR TRANSPORTING EVEN A SMALL INVADING FORCE. 
















HE prospect of the invasion of England—which, five years ago, “filled with pleasure’’ the author of ‘‘ Germany 








Prepare for War''—was referred to by Mr. Churchill on June 19 “I expect,"’ he said, ‘that the ‘ Battle of 
Britain’ is about to begin Upon this battle depends the survival of the Christian civilisation Upon it depends our 
own British life and the long-continued history of our institutions and our Empire The whole fury and might of the 
enemy.must very soon be turned on us Hitler knows that he will have to break us on this island or lose the war.’ 
In this drawing the facts of the situation are clearly illustrated, with the enemy in occupation of the Continental coast from 
North Cape to Brest and further, and with the possibility of an invasion of Ireland looming large ahead Mr. Kennedy, the 
American Ambassador, broadcasting on June 23, declared that everything indicated that England would be called upon 
to meet the “ greatest siege in the history of man." That the question of invasion, either by air or sea, is, however, a 
diferent matter is indicated by the fact—illustrated above—that not less than two to two hundred and fifty transports 
are necessary to carry even a lightly equipped invading force of five divisions (100,000 men), and that extra transport ' 
would be needed for stores and munitions; while, for any invasion to succeed, the Navy and the R.A.F. would first i 
have to be definitely overpowered In the defence of these islands,’ the Premier has said, the advantages of the 
defenders will be very great.'" The map \inset) is reproduced from *‘ Germany Prepare for War,"’ by Professor E. Banse 


translated by Alan Harris, and published in 1934 by Lovat Dickson, Ltd i 
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WEEK: REPUBLICANS JOIN U.S. GOVERNMENT. 
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GENERAL CATROUX. 
Governor-General of French 
Indo-China, who has declared 
that he will not lower his 
flag. General de Gaulle 
stated that he was in tele- 


M. GABRIEL PUAUX. 

French High Commissioner 
in Syria. lared on 
June 23 that, with General 
Mittelhauser, he would “carry 


’ GENERAL MITTELHAUSER. 


” 
\ 





French Commander-in-Chief 
in Syria, who has proclaimed 
the determination of the 
French forces to fight on. 


GENERAL NOGUES. 
Commander of the French 
Forces in Morocco. General 
de Gaulle, organiser of the 
French National Committee, 





COL. FRANKLIN KNOX. 
A leading Republican poli- 
tician, who was nominated 
by President Roosevelt on 
June 20 to be Secretary for 


“ MR. HENRY L. STIMSON. 


Another leading Republican 
politician who was nomin- 

ated by President Roosevelt 
- June 20 to be Secretary 


on the mission of France in The British Government are declared on June 23: “ From the Navy in succession to for War on the Portfolio 
graphic communication with 


























i Soria, and defend there with prepared to make the neces- the information I have Mr. Charles Edison, who becoming vacant with the 
the French Colonial comman- indomitable energy the sary financial arrangements received, I am _ convinced resigned to seek the Governor- resignation of Mr. Harry 
ders in Morocco, in Syria, honour of France and of to enable the French Colonial that all parts of the French ship of New Jersey. Editor, Woodring. Was President 

E and in Indo-China. q her flag.” 3 Empire to play its part. —_; Empire will go on fighting.” 3 “Chicago Daily News.” Tatt’s Secretary of War. 
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LORD RATHCREEDAN. 


Reported missing on active service ; 
aged thirty-four. Captain, Fourth 
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~ DR. ALFRED FOWLER, F.RS. 
Died June 24; aged seventy-two. 
Emeritus Professor of Astro-Physics. 
Imperial College, South Kensington ; 


Battalion Oxford and Bucki + 
shire Light poet a Cal formerly President, Royal Astro- 
ooo "a Tem owl . ‘ Educated nomical Society. oeereisent, institute 
vee. Ce ° i : erian 
College, a Sidest son of first ‘ope 
Baron, whom he s 1930. 
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Lecturer, Royal Society, 1914 and 
1924. 
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CANADIANS EMBARKING FOR FRANCE, WITH A ROYAL MARINES BAND PLAYING ON THE QUAYSIDE— 
ONLY TO BE BROUGHT BACK A WEEK LATER. 

‘ - This picture shows a Canadian division leavi England in mid-June for France, from where, however, it was 

7 THE EARL OF HOPETOUN brought back to a West Country port a week later. The Canadians had some singular adventures in France. 
Repo para $6: eee pon ” The men were ordered to turn back when within thirty miles of Paris. Their only engagement with the enemy 

on rte "Eidest an F the it was at the port of evacuation, where they were bombed, the ‘plane being brought down with a Bren gun. a 

Marquess of Linlithgow, Viceroy of 

India. Lieutenant, 








VISCOUNT BRACKLEY. 
Reported missing in France; aged 


twenty-five. Only son of the fourth 
4 Earl of Ellesmere, formerly Lieut.-Col., 

; , Scots Guards, ne Third Battalion the Royal Scots, 
Reserve of Officers. Educated Eton ; ; fs > and an Extra A.D.C. to the King. 
Christ Church, Oxford. Married es GC Married in 1939 Lady Diana Percy, 
daughter of Captain R. O. R. Kenyon- t younger daughter of the eighth Duke 
=. Slaney, and Lady Mary Gilmour. A&A of Northumberland 
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/ THE POLISH GOVERNMENT TRANSFERRED TO BRITAIN ; SIR SAMUEL HOARE DRIVES TO MEET GENERAL FRANCO, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, 
THE KING GREETING PRESIDENT RACZKIEWICZ. ESCORTED BY MOORISH CAVALRY. WHERE HE SPOKE AFTER ITALY DECLARED WAR. 
Broadcasting on June 24, General Sikorski, Prime Minister of Sir Samuel Hoare, Britain's new Ambassador-Extraordinary to 


A few hours after Italy had declared war on the Allies, President 

Roosevelt pledged the vast material resources of his country 

to “those nations which are giving their life-blood against 

the gods of force and hate.” Later he announced the appoint- 

ment of two Republicans to his Cabinet, Mr. Stimson and 
Colonel Knox. - 
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Poland, declared: “We snall continue to fight shoulder to 


Spain, presented his Letters of Credence to General Franco on 
shoulder with the powerful British Empire for a free and inde- 


June 9, in the Royal Palace, Madrid. A squadron of Moorish 
pendent Poland.” President Raczkiewicz arrived in London cavalry escorted the motor-car which took Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Baron de las Torres, Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps, to the 


on June 21, and was met at Paddington by the King. He 
rived Palace, where a company of Spanish infantry rendered honours. 














and members of his staff had arriv in a British warship. 4 eS 
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DARING “ACE”—NOW DIRECTING HER 
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AIR RECRUITING. 


AIR FORGE RECRUITING IS IN THE HANDS OF AIR MARSHAL W. A. BISHOP, V.C., THE FAMOUS AIR-FIGHTER 


OF THE LAST WAR. HE IS HERE SEEN ENTERTAINING THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK AT HIS HOME, FILLED WITH AERIAL TROPHIES. 


Honorary Air Marshal W. A. Bishop, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., Director of 
Recruiting in the Royal Canadian Air Force, entertained Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, 
of New York, at his private residence in Ottawa recently. An hour later 
Mayor LaGuardia addressed a large gathering attending a luncheon given in his 
honour by the Federation of Canadian Mayors and Municipalities. He said that 
he Would present to Air Marshal Bishop the original of a telegram received from 
a high ranking official in Mexico, in which it was indicated there was no possi- 
bility of any aerodromes or other aviation facilities in the Republic being used 


for subversive operations by any person or persons opposed to the Allied Powers 
In this photograph, above Mayor LaGuardia, may be seen the wing-tip of Baron 
von Richthofen's aircraft, and a piece of the fuselage of one of the seventy-two 
aircraft destroyed by Air Marshal Bishop in the first Great War, showing the 
German identification cross. A sketch to the right of the Air Marshal illustrates 
one of the 130 air combats in which he was engaged. Air Marshal Bishop received 
his Victoria Cross for attacking a German aerodrome singlehanded in 1917 and 
shooting down a number of ‘planes in succession (Official Canadian Photograph.) 
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THE CRIPPLING EFFECT OF REFUGEE COLUMNS ON THE DEFENCE: — 


FROM 
DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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A BRITISH FORCE BLOCKED BY REFUGEES IN A VILLAGE NEAR EVREUX DURING THE LAST tras 
Such scenes as that depicted by Captain de Grineau emphasise the necessity of | the fact that the blocking of all roads by uncontrollable civilian refugees was pl 
observing the official instruction: ‘‘ When Holland and Belgium were invaded, a most formidable handicap to the movement of our troops and of great value ver 
the civilian population fled from their homes. They crowded on the roads, in to the enemy During the recent fighting our artist saw many examples of the and 
cars, in carts, on bicycles and on foot, and so helped the enemy by preventing | indescribable confusion which prevailed after German aeroplanes had bombed the 
their Own armies from advancing against the invaders You must not allow congested villages packed with refugee transport The scene depicted here is pe 
that to happen here Your first rule, therefore, is If the Germans come, by from a description given to Captain de Grineau by the official ** Eye-witness 1e 
parachute, aeroplane or ship, you must remain where you are The order is Mr. Paul Bewsher, the well-known war correspondent, who was attached to the ' 
ij Stay put.'"' Every description of the fighting in Belgium and France stresses British forces during the last phase of the fighting in France British troops 
i 
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E: BRITISH TROOPS BLOCKED ON A VITAL ROAD IN- NORMANDY. 


FROM A DESCRIPTION BY THE OFFICIAL ‘ EYE-WITNEss.” 
NEAU, 
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PHASE IN FRANCE: AN OBJECT LESSON ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CIVILIANS REMAINING AT HOME IN AN _ INVASION. 
AST 


from the Saar area of the Maginot Line had been brought round and rushed kinds and descriptions, while on the pavements trailed the pitiful walking 
vas up towards Rouen in an endeavour to assist the French army stemming the refugees There were nuns pushing invalid-chairs, mothers with prams, and 
lue German thrust towards Le Mans and Rennes Here a column of anti-tank boys with wheelbarrows. The officer in charge of the columns posted two 
the and field artillery is forcing its way through a Normandy village near Evreux Bren-gun carriers at the cross-roads athwart the path of the civilian transport, 
sed the street is crammed with refugee transport coming in the opposite direction compelling them to halt, and sent motor-cyclists in advance to marshal them 
is two abreast (and, when there was a breakdown of a vehicle, even occupying in some kind of order and so clear a passage for his vehicles, posting guards 
s the whole width of the road), completely blocking all passage—cars with bedding at intervals to keep control Other soldiers were detailed to push derelict cars 
the n the roofs, farm carts packed with terrified peasants, lorries, vehicles of all off the road All the time our gunners were engaging German aircraft 
ps 
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THE ROMANCE OF BRITISH UNIFORMS. 











“A HISTORY OF THE UNIFORMS OF THE BRITISH ARMY”: 


N°? complete history of British military uniforms has 
ever been published. Mr. Lawson, well known as 
® Military painter, set out some time ago to fill the gap, 
and to fill it thoroughly for all 
branches of the Army, even for 
such outliers as the American Militia 
before the Revolution. He had just 
completed the first of several volumes 
when the war broke out. Here it is, 
and-.he means to go on. 


His introduction gives the tone 
to a lively book, which is full of 
miscellaneous information, and far 
from being a mere catalogue. ‘‘ Now,” 
he says, “that full dress, with the 
exception of the Household Cavalry 
and the Foot Guards, seems finally 
to have disappeared, and is now 
replaced by the mechanic’s overall 
as the best effort in designing a 
soldier’s dress, it seems that some 
record should be made of the dress 
of the Army which may serve to 
help artists, illustrators, costumiers 
and others interested in the subject.” 
One was going to add film producers, 
but these, like the officer’s batman, 
seem to have sources of information 
denied to other mortals. Much 
has been said of the  cinema’s 
educational possibilities and the 
opportunities offered by our history, 
but devoted bravery and_ stirring 
episodes carry no meaning to the great brains of this 
industry, except in the form of the mawkish sentimen- 
tality of the novelette or the crudities of the knock- 
about comedian. Besides this, the ignorance on matters 
of’ dress and period is abysmal. Mounted orderlies of 
Wellington are shown in full infantry kit ; the Hussars of 
the Light Brigade in the Crimea carry standards; the 
Lancers in the same Brigade wear a head-dress closely 
resembling the old-fashioned coal-scuttle ; artillery of the 
Napoleonic period fire huge bombards similar to Mons Meg ; 
the Highlanders at Fontenoy sport Glengarries, and those 
at Waterloo are clothed in modern doublets. These are 
but a few of the gems presented with much pompous 
reference to careful research and enormous cost, 
especially the latter. 


GRENADIER 


It is true, however, that latterly the industry seems 
to have obtained the services of those with an expert 
knowledge of military matters, with satisfactory results. 
The stage, not to be outdone, has in recent years shown 
us Clive and his staff officers in the blue coat and distinctive 
shoulder-belt of the Garde du Corps of Louis XVI. The 
Press also adds its quota to these inanities; only lately 
one leading “ daily,” in reporting a State ceremony, could 
give no better description of the Foot Guards than by 
drawing attention to “the tall fur busbies of the 
Life Guards.” 





** A History of the Uniforms of the British Army. From the 
Beginnings to 1760.” Vol. 1. By Cecil C. P. Lawson. With many 
Drawings by the Author; and with a Foreword by the Marquess 
of Cambridge, G.C.V.O. (Peter Davies, Ltd.; 12s. 6d.) 





A LIFE GUARD OF MARLBOROUGH’S DAY. 


Prince Eugéne, inspecting English cavalry on its way to the Danube 

in the presence of Mariborough, once declared: ‘“‘ My Lord, I never 

saw better horses, better clothes, finer belts and accoutrements, yet 

all these may be had for money, but there is a spirit in the looks of 
your men which I never saw in my life.” 





OFFICER, 


GUARDS, JAMES II. 


century Life Guards’ trumpeters are seen d 


i See 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Perhaps, in future, the film people, with a great saving 


of expense to themselves, may use Mr. Lawson’s book (and 


his future volumes) for reference. They will not get a 
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SCOTS FOOT GUARDS IN 1685—A REGIMENT 
WHICH SERVED FOR A LONG TIME UNDER 
THE KING OF FRANCE. 

The Regiment, now called the Royal Scots or Royal 
Regiment, was formed in 1633 by order of Charles I., 
by Sir John Hepburn, from the remnants of his own 
and other Scottish regiments which had been serving 
in Sweden. They served for considerable periods in 
the seventeenth century in the pay of France. 


Reproductions by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Peter Davies, Lid. 


zreat deal of information about armies in the 
Middle Ages ; regular forces are Mr. Lawson’s 
affair, and they really began with the Tudors. 
We note the preoccupation with the Wars 
of the Roses, the semi-independent barons 
and their retainers (which really led to the 
Tudors’ authority, England being sick of civil 
war) in certain instructions of Henry VIII. 
“No soldier,” for instance, “to bear no 
cognisance but the King’s and his Captain’s 
on pain of death. All to wear a St. George’s 
cross’; and “anyone murdering a soldier 
not wearing the Cross of St. George”’ not 
to be punished. 


Mr. Lawson produces an account of the 
garb of the King’s Army at Boulogne. After 
much finery has been described, we come to: 
“In the rearward was the Duke of Norfolk, 
and with him an army of like number and 
apparel, saving therein served one thousand 
Irish all naked save their mantles and 
their thick gathered skirts. The arms of 
the latter were three darts or javelins, a 
sword and a skene. 





TRUMPETERS OF THE LIFE GUARDS, OF ABOUT 1689, THEIR 
TRUMPET-BANNERS EMBROIDERED WITH THE ROYAL ARMS. that 
Evelyn, describing in his Diary a review on Hounslow Heath on June 29, 1678, wrote, “Now were brought into 
service a new sort of soldiers called grenadiers who were dexterous in flinging hand-grenades.” (Right) Seventeenth- 
down. the seams with gold and embroidered 
back and front with the royal cypher and crown; the hats laced with gold and ornamented with white feathers. 





By CECIL C. P. LAWSON.* 


This book, as reading matter, is a mass of odd facts. 


One of the Parliamentary regiments was so heavily armed 


in “* bright iron shells ’* as to have been called ‘* Hazelrigg’s 
Lobsters ” by the Royalists. Armour 
for use went out long before 
armour in portraits. “ Hollar, who 
went to Tangier and made a series 
of drawings of the town, its forti- 
fications and harbour, has left us 
an invaluable and vivid record of an 
overseas garrison of 1669. On studying 
these water-colours the impression 
that will surely come to those of us 
who have had experience of similar 
outlying stations is that the passing 
of over two hundred and fifty years 
has wrought little change. All is 
there—the reliefs and ration-parties 
are seen going to the outposts, 
fatigue-parties at work on the defences, 
cavalry patrols are on the move. 
Fer the men off duty a _bowling- 
alley takes the place of the present- 
day football ground.” A good deal 
of regimental history is here. There 


a is also an occasional comment on 


wider history—a great tribute to 
Marlborough, for instance. And, 
for another instance, a reminder 
Tangier was unnecessarily 
surrendered—like Heligoland and 
Corfu in later days. 


There are over a hundred pictures 
in this book—dashing pen-and-ink drawings by the 
author, mostly from contemporary sources. The frontis- 
piece is in colour. Every reader will wish that the 
rest could have been in colour. But the British people 
and the British Army, in a uniform much less 
elegant than anything shown in this book (Petrol Pump 
and Circumstance being the modern order of the day), 
are at war. ‘In the production of this book,” conse- 
quently, ‘‘ the question of cost has had to be continually 
considered ; for this reason, coloured illustrations have 
been kept down to a minimum ; and colours (when known) 
described in the text, so that those who wish to colour the 
line drawings can do so.” 


We must be satisfied with what we are given. The 
illustrations reflect the variety of the text. Here are not 
merely a great variety of pictures showing complete uni- 
forms, but drawings of helmets, caps, musical instruments, 
bandoliers, weapons, sword-belts and hilts, shoes and 
boots, armour, guns, waggons, pontoons and colours. Mr. 
Lawson, an ex-cavalryman himself, is especially good with 
his horses. One picture, of ‘City Train Bands, 1586,” 
puzzled me until I read the explanation : “ A representation 
of the funeral procession of Sir Philip Sidney, shows men of 
the Train Bands, with matchlocks reversed, and the ensign 
and pikes at the trail, which in this case means actually 
trailing the pike or ensign point downwards on the 
ground.” I remembered an old elegiac poem which 
began ‘Trail every pike, dispirit every drum”; but 
in this picture the ensign looks as if it were having a 
bad time in the mud, and there is one Citizen 
Soldier who seems to be carrying the reversal of arms 
so far that he is gripping an upside-down sword near 
the end of the naked blade. 





AN OFFICER OF THE LIFE GUARDS, €. 1070—-AFTER A FINE PAINTING 
OF MAJOR-GENERAL RANDOLPH EGERTON BY VAN WYCK 
Egerton, who served in the Life Guards from 1661 until his death in 1681, is depicted 


fen mounted on a grey Barb and wearing a scarlet coat with short sleeves terminating at 
the elbow with green cuffs; showing gold- embroidered sleeves of a buff undercoat. 


(1616-1677). 
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Good work—good whisky & 





* | JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820 — still going strong 
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T the end of 
my last 
article, certain works of biography—‘‘ auto’? and other- 
wise—crowded out for lack of space, were listed for future 
treatment. Pre-eminent among them is ‘‘ THE GOLDEN 
Reien.”” The Story of My Friendship with ‘* Lawrence 
of Arabia.’”’ By Clare Sydney Smith. With 25 half-tone 
Illustrations (Cassell; 12s. 6d.). Of the many books of 
reminiscence about Colonel Lawrence, I do not remember 
any previous one written by a woman. Hence the unique 
appeal of this most charming and sympathetic work. Seen 
through feminine eyes, with their subtle insight into moods 
and motives, much of the so-called ‘‘ mystery” of his 
character and conduct disappears, because it is recognised 
as perfectly natural in the circumstances. Here we get 
a faithful portrait of the man as he really was, with all 
his kindliness and impish humour, in an atmosphere of 
congenial domesticity. 
The author first met Lawrence in Egypt, when her 
husband was in command of the R.A.F. Station at 
Heliopolis, at the time of the Cairo Conference summoned 
in 1921 by Mr. Churchill, then Colonial Secretary, to settle 
the Arab question. Lawrence took a prominent part in 
the proceedings, and at Mr. Churchill’s request acted 
temporarily as adviser on Arab affairs to the Colonial 
Office. The friendship then begun was resumed five years 
later at Cranwell, 
and continued at 
Plymouth. Indicat- 
ing its nature, 
Lawrence’s mother 
says in her fore- 
word: ‘“‘ Since the 
last war much has 
been written about 
my son Ned, but 
no really clear and 
intimate picture of 
his life and work in 
the Royal Air Force 
has been presented. 
This book fills the 
gap, and no one else 
but Mrs. Sydney 
Smith could have 
given such a de- 
lightful and detailed 
account of this 
period of his life. 
‘The Golden Reign’ 
was his own name 
for the happy time 
spent at the R.A.F, 
Flying - Boat 
Station, Mount 
Batten, under the 
command of the 
author’s husband, 
.- « Ned was on 
terms of _ great 
friendship with the 
Sydney Smiths and 
spent much of his 
leisure hours with 
them, sharing their 


SEARCHLIGHTS OVER THE RUHR, AS THE PILOT OF A BRITISH BOMBER SEES THEM DURING 


IS SLOWED MOMENTARILY, THE TRACK OF LIGHT BROADENS-——-WHEN 


of anti-aircraft fire, have formed the subject of several recent communiquds. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


life, and in particular his behaviour to women, which was 
chivalrous, but entirely free from what is popularly called 
‘*romance.’”’ On the other hand, the myth that he was a 
““woman-hater”’ is effectually dispelled. He was ready 
for friendship but not love in the usual sense. On such 
matters the author writes: ‘‘ There is no doubt that Tes, 
although he could not come to terms with the established 
religion of the Church, lived a deeply spiritual life based 
on the life and teachings of Christ. ... Having made 
up his mind to deny the body for the sake of the spirit 
and to reject the normal man’s life of love and marriage, 
instead of entering a monastery and retiring from the 
world, he lived a monastic life within the world of ordinary 
human beings. Thus he was able to have a deep friendship 
for a woman—myself—based on the closest ties of sympathy 
and understanding, but containing none of the elements 
normally associated with love.” 


Vivid reminiscences of life at the front in the last war, 
by a specialist in nervous and psychological disorders who 
had joined the R.A.M.C., bulk largely in ‘‘ TIME AND 
Cuance.” By Harold Dearden (Heinemann; 12s. 6d.), 
which forms a continuation of the author’s very frank 
autobiography begun in his previous work, ‘‘ The Wind 
of Circumstance,” and carries his story up to the outbreak 





R.A.F. bombing raids over the Ruhr, and how British pilots invariably find and hit their targets despite the glare from searchlights and a heavy barrage 
These pictures, actually taken during such raids, show the extraordinary net- 


A RAID. 
IT STOPS, THE LIGHT APPEARS TO BE CIRCULAR. 


the seed of eas 
that all- 

embracing love and sympathy which, enlisting man- 
kind in a universal brotherhood, would make war and 
poverty alike impossible, appears to flourish best in a 
blood-soaked soil.” 


Turning to the present day, at the end uf his book, the 
author again propounds a view of life in which the evils 
of warfare are not exaggerated. ‘* The security of the 
world,” he says, ‘ always has been threatened. ... It 
is the kernel of my philosophy. * Here I am,’ I said to 
myself, many years ago, ‘ perched, together with a horde 
of other adventurers, on the surface of a globe which is 
spinning incessantly and at a fantastic speed in space. 
And I am miraculously held there by some force of which 
no human agency can ensure even the shortest term of 
uninterrupted service. This is not my notion of security. 
But it is great fun... . Certainly, the suggestion that I 
should worry about some trifling additional threat to my 
security arising from the activities of bacteria, Herr Hitler, 
[or] the Income Tax authorities, merely strikes me as 
comic. ... The best thing I have learned from life is 
my enjoyment of it. And all I ask of the future is to 
be as interesting as the past.” 


In one of his lighter passages, Dr. Dearden finds the 
typical British 
attitude to Nazi 
aggression, among 
the masses at least, 


expressed by the 
proprietor of a 
suburban coffee- 


stall, who haran- 
gued his customers 
as follows : ‘*‘ This 
chap ’Itler is simply 
asking for trouble. 
“Upset every- 
body,” that’s his 
game. It’s no use 
talkin’ to a chap 
like that.’ ‘ That ’s 
what I say. We 've 
done enough talkin’. 
‘E’s mucked up 
two Bank 'olidays 
already.’ This, in 
a tone of the 
mildest expostula- 
tion, was from a 
tough-looking 
young fellow whom 
I took to be a 
coster. ‘There 
you are,’ said the 
proprietor, ‘and 
’e'll do a d—— 
sight more than 
that yet, if ’e isn’t 
stopped.’ : 
* Reg’lar b - 
nuisance, that 's 
what ‘e is?” 
Thereupon 


WHEN MOVEMENT OF THE BEAM 


home-life and work of light through which bombing aeroplanes must fly. The criss-cross lines mark the tracks of tracer bullets, the serrated edges of the tracks being Dr. Dearden him- 
family doings, caused by vibration of the aircraft. Tracks of incendiaries appear as “ tram-lines,”” and the waving effect is caused by the varying course of the aircraft. self comments : 
listening to music Two typical recent raids carried out in the face of intense anti-aircraft fire were those on Haamstede, on the island of Schouven, where bombs were dropped “You could 
in their house, on the target despite the fire of batteries of heavy guns in a village near by, and a large works at Hitzacker, near Hamburg, protected by light anti- threaten Demo- 


amusingly 
christened by him 
‘The Fisherman’s 
Arms,’ or taking 
the author with 
him when he explored the beautiful rivers round Plymouth 
in his speed-boat. Apart from his spare time, he found 
in his work as personal clerk, and even more in his 
designing and improving of speed-boats, a new interest 
and outlet for his inventive capabilities under a Command- 
ing Officer who was determined not to let his energies 
and talents go to waste. This led to a perfect combin- 
ation and partnership of the two men which was, I 
know, extremely precious to Ned.” 


How far Lawrence foresaw before his death (in 1935) the 
trend of events towards another war in Europe is not, I think, 
discussed in this book, but his deep absorption in the 
progress of aviation is manifest. One can imagine how he 
would have rejoiced in the heroic achievements of the 
R.A.F., and doubtless Mr. Churchill, having known him 
of old, would have found scope for his military genius. 
As it was, that brilliant intellect petered out in frustration. 
Writing from Singapore, where her husband, now an Air 
Commodore, was in command, the author says: “ His 
letters grew fewer. He finished his power-boat work and 
left the Service early in 1935. He went to live at Clouds 
Hill, as he had always planned, and tried to settle down to 
a life of unlimited leisure: but obviously he was restless, 
ill at ease, without his work and the regular life and com 
panionship of the R.A.F. He felt in some intangible way 
that he had finished and was up against a blank wall of 
finality : it was this ‘ blank’ that he had so often discussed 
with me at Mount Batten and it worried him always.” 


Perhaps the chief interest of the book is the way it 
reveals the nuances of Lawrence's personality in social 


aircraft guns on its roof. This was subjected to a ten-minute attack, during which a salvo of bombs fell across the building. 
announced as having been brought down during these or other similar raids—a fact which tends to show that 
systems are not as effective as our own. Not only our guns and fighters, but also the balloon barrage has recently accounted for Nazis. 


British Official Photographs. 


of the present war. It is the record of a medical man who, 
after attaining high distinction in his profession, discovered 
a gift for writing, and has since made a still bigger repu- 
tation in various branches of authorship, including journal- 
ism, novels and plays. His success was such that eventually 
he removed his name from the Medical Register—** burned 
his boats’ as he says—to rely entirely on his pen. In 
1939 he put his name on again in the hope of rejoining his 
old battalion, but was faced with an obstacle in the form of 
an age limit. I have found this new book of Dr. Dearden's 
as enjoyable as his last. There is the same brisk and 
incisive style, wealth of anecdote, and variety of human 
interest. One story told him in the trenches, he believes, 
solves the mystery of Jack the Ripper, though not identifying 
him by name. 


Dr. Dearden was one of those who found some compen- 
sation for the tragedy and discomfort of war. ‘‘I had 
snatched at this fantastic business,’ he says, “‘ as a means 
of escape from myself and my troubles. It served me 
magnificently in that respect. The next four years (1.¢., 
from 1914) werg¢, to,.b2 -awemng the happiest I ever spent 
I shared a task with men of every type and every social 
station, and was admitted to a fellowship and intimacy 
so rare and so delightful as almost to justify the beastliness 
that made it possible. There is, at least, this to be said 
for war : you live simply if at all, and you do so in the com- 
pany of men at their best, spurred to a passionate unselfish 
ness by a common purpose which at other times is lacking 
The tragedy of war is . that the sense of fellowship 
which war engenders seems unable to survive the coming 


of peace. It is an arresting paradox that mutual service, 


the German anti-aircraft and searchlight 


No R.A.F. ‘planes were cracy or Freedom 


for eight hours a 
day at every street 
corner from one 
end of England to 
the other until you died of old age on the top of your barrel, 
and no one would lift a finger to stop you. But there is 
one thing you will never be permitted to do. You must 
not be * awkward.’ You have only to be awkward on 
a sufficiently large scale to arouse in every man and woman 
in the country a calm and businesslike determination to 
crush you. That spirit is abroad in England to-day. Herr 
Hitler made the greatest mistake in history when he allowed 
himself to develop from a menace into a nuisance.” 


There have been many books, both before and since 
the outbreak of the present war, claiming to expose from 
within the political and economic conditions of Germany, 
and thus to assist the Allied war effort. A new and suffi 
ciently sensational example is ‘ INstp—e INFORMATION.” 
By Hansjurgen Koehler, author of * Inside the Gestapo” 
(Pallas Publishing Co. ; 15s.). This work has not been in 
my hands long enough for me to pronounce an opinion of 
its potential value to our leaders On a first impression, 
however, it strikes me as one of those ** stones " that should 
not be left “ unturned " by anyone in authority or other 


wise, anxious to know what has recently been -goimpg- ow 


beyond the Siegfried Line 


For those whose duty it is to carry on everyday life 
to the nation’s best advantage on the domestic front, an 
attractive addition to a well-known series is “ 101 THincs 
ro po IN Wartime.”” A Practical Handbook for the Hore 
By Lillie B. and Arthur C. Horth. Abundantly illustrated 
(Batsford; §s.). It contains, among much else, useful 
hints on economy, food and cooking, garden produce, 
first aid, and occupations both for grown-ups and children 
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Che World of the Theatre. 


By IVOR BROWN. 

















THE DAY OF THE LITTLE. 


| the days when rudeness had style and 
wit had not been supplanted by * wise- 
cracking ’’—in the days, too, when there were 
such people as actor-managers—one of these 
said to another, “* My dear friend, I have just 
taken over the Little Theatre.” ‘ Indeed,” 
came the answer, “I fear it won’t be little 
enough for you.” It was a reply which would 
have little or no point at the moment, for it 
is the little houses—even very little ones, whose 
auditorium is no bigger than a motor-coach— 
which are managing to keep open. 


Of course, some of the biggest homes of 
entertainment have stayed open: Palladium, 
Saville, Hippodrome, and Princes have success- 
fully supplied revues and musical shows on 
the large scale. It is the intermediate group 
of houses which have found the business of 
keeping open most difficult. As I write, there 
is only one playhouse open in Shaftesbury 
Avenue; yet that is the best theatrical address 
in London and contains six theatres, all of 
which were recently open and prospering. 


“se 


The success of the war has been the 
small-scale revue in a smallish theatre. Its 
capitalisation is small and so is its salary list, 
at least by comparison with normal times. 
It has a tiny chorus and its 
decoration is of the simplest. It 
relies on a bijou smartness of look 
and word. You may find shows 
of that kind at the Comedy, 

Criterion, and Ambassadors. Again, 
the Club Theatres, the Gate, in 
Villiers Street, with its grim pieces 
of social revelation and_ indict- 
ment; the Players’, with its 
Victorian type of cabaret, in Covent 
Garden; the Arts Theatre Club, 
with its brave policy of ballet; 
the Torch, with its experimental 
flow of new plays, in Wilton Place ; 
and now the Neighbourhood, in 
Harrington Road, have been able 
to find enough support to justify 
their existence in these hard 
times. 


a period 


What this proves is that the 
spectacular side of light entertain- 
ment does not really matter. 
Even in the big shows the efforts 
to build up patriotic song-scenas 
and the like do not, I believe, 
draw any money on their own 
account. Do real soldiers derive 
any pleasure from the rather feeble 
parade of mimic ones? Were 
these displays left out nobody 
would bother, so long as the drolls 
were there and in good fettle. TRUE 
THE 
THE 


GREATNESS, 
LAST SUPPER 
When countries are prosper- CROWD 
ous and there is money to burn, 

as they say, the scenic theatre comes into its own. 
When the extravagant Court of James I. took up the 
economically-run drama of Elizabethan creation, it im- 
mediately prompted the dramatist to make his efforts more 
grandiose and to implement the straightforward story- 
telling of draina with the trimmings of romantic or classical 
masque. It is perfectly easy to trace in Shakespeare's work 
the influence of the Jacobean Court and of its taste for 
exotic interludes and decorative ballet. The last play in 
which Shakespeare collaborated, ‘ Henry VIII.”, was 
heavily mounted and was written for full, processional 
display. Indeed, it was done with such realism that the 
Globe Theatre paid the cost with its life, since the firing 
of cannon set the thatched roof alight and destroyed the 
whole building, perhaps including many precious MSS. of 
Shakespeare and others, along with its properties and 
wardrobe. A heavy price to render for its pyrotechnical 
ambitions ! 


The true dramatist is ever jealous and suspicious of the 
Scene, when it becomes a sumptuous rival to his Word, 
Ben Jonson, a playwright who was made the slave of the 
new vogue for masque and had to turn out libretto after 
Poretts for these.coetiy Court.Bexvels(and oretty. dull some 
of these librettos are !), complained bitterly about his sub 
Inigo Jones, the great Court Decorator and 
designer of the Jacobean masquerades. “ Painting and 
carpentry are the soul of masque,” wrote Ben, angrily 
stabbing the paper, perhaps, with his undervalued quill. 
Well, painting and carpentry need money in the patron's 
and the speculator’s purse. Also they need raw material. 
At present we have no canvas or timber for these toys: 
and we are not likely to be rich enough for wastrel pleasure 
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>. The play was first 
Bournemouth, and it is hoped shortly to bring it to the West End 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT,” THE AMERICAN PLAY ABOUT THE FAMILY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
AFTER THE LAST SUPPER, 
MOTHER AND OTHER WOMEN HAVE COME IN 


“Family Portrait” is deeply reverent in its approach to those whose lives were closely bound 
The play covers the last three years of Christ’s life and 
At the end the family still labour under the selfish 
and blind delusion that they have been disgraced, all, that is, but his mother. 
of i, — not appear on the stage. 
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poverty than with lavish promotion. 

Let us hope that it will be possible to 
push actors’ salaries up again. Star salaries 
had been absurdly high: they were foolishly 
driven up to uneconomic heights, but ~now 
nearly everybody has been accepting such 
drastic cuts that a week’s work may hardly 
pay the player’s expenses in getting to and 
from the theatre and having a sandwich for 
supper. Those who take the troubadour’s or 
mummer’s chance and are ready to sing for 
their supper deserve a good one—a “‘ rill mill,” 
as Private Warner would say—if the song 
be good. 

And that it usually is. There is abundant 
cleverness in the sketches and lyrics of 
writers like Diana Morgan and _ Robert 
MacDermot, the chief authors of ‘“ Swing- 
ing the Gate,” the Ambassadors Theatre 
revue, of Eric Maschwitz and of Aubrey 
Ensor, main contributors to ‘‘ New Faces,” 
at the Comedy, and ‘“‘Come Out of Your 
Shell,” at the Criterion. The fact that the 
revues of the moment waste no time on 
sumptuous spectacle gives to the writer 
,and the player more chance to establish 
their significant qualities. 


The figure 
in England at the 


It was a fairly common criticism of the 
old, more extravagaht type of 
revue, which Mr. Cochran used 
to stage for us with great 
taste and a wonderful flair for 
novel restatement of historical 
styles, that the talents of the 
actors were apt to get overlaid. 
The promoter might collect a 
marvellous cast, but then, because 
he had also collected marvellous 
scenarists and dancers, a large 
and lovely chorus, and a fine, 
colourful crowd of ‘‘ supers,’ the 
individual touch was lost, and 
the particular gifts were submerged. 
That cannot happen in_ these 
leaner and thriftier times. There 
is nothing to submerge them. 


So all the ingenious young 
people who are presenting their 
“New Faces” (and new graces) 
at the Comedy are lucky in their 
environment: just because that 
environment is small and simple, a 
suitable frame and not an em- 
barrassing obscuring encumbrance. 


The same is true of other similar 
shows. Clever people, like Miss 
Annette Mills and Miss Nadine 
March, in “Come Out of Your 
Shell,” really can and do make 
that commanded emergence. In 
a more formidable or pretentious 
production they might only be 
like pebbles on the beach, over- 
the cartload of the producer’s shells and 
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(FAY 
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HOME. 


whelmed by 
seaweed. 


One feature of these shows in smallish theatres is the 
absence of domination by ‘‘ names.”’ It is a matter of 
eternal dispute in theatrical quarters whether ‘‘ names ”’ in 
the cast are or are not essential. It is a discussion which 
rarely reaches a definite result, because, first, it is necessary 
to define a ‘“‘ name,”’ and secondly, to decide whether a 
failure was caused by the absence of names or by the quality 
of the writing. But this can fairly be said nowadays, that 
the contemporary audience seems to be more eager for a 
neat little show than for an imposing list of stars or semi 
stars. ‘‘ New Faces” was purposely built up with the idea 
of letting newcomers establish themselves, and ‘‘ Come Out 
of Your Shell” has, along with better-known people, some 
pretty and promising talent. Names like those of Virginia 
Winter (who plays the Bonne in ‘‘La Legon Frangaise ”’) 
and Rubina Gilchrist (‘‘ Love in a Mist ’’) will be established 
by their owners’ work in this entertainment. 


One other point arises. None of these pieces exploits 
the silly eult of nudity which recently threatened to become 
a public pest. “* No Nudes is Good News!”, they sing, 
nor are the texts dependent on 
the “blue pencil” type of fun. Indeed, in my recent 
experience the bigger the show the cruder the taste. In 
our little revues sharpness of humour is more regarded 
than breadth. 

This is particularly the case at the Players’ Theatre 
Club, where it would have been easy to gather a rowdy 
kind of audience by playing on the “ blue ’- note mainly, 
but that temptation to win the easy laugh with the cheap 


and nasty line has been well avoided in this unusually 
charming Victorian pastiche. What a model of witty 
decorum, for example, is Mr. Robert I bland 
and blameless ot hak 
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rhe future, then, lies more with personality than with Idison's 


paint, more with wit than with canvas, more with material SON. lecture on 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER: 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 





MONTH that offers two works of fiction by men of 
genius, men of European fame, should stand out— 

yes, even in time of war. But there is a snag in the present 
case. The books which head my list are not new; one of 
them, in fact, has just attained its centenary, and has 
been retranslated for 
the occasion. This is 
Lermontoff’s ‘‘A Hero 
of Our Own Times.” 

It is a classic that 
English people know by 
name, but somehow 
don’t read. Why don’t 
they ? Well, its author 
was killed in a duel at 
the age of twenty-six ; 
he had no time to cast 
a great European 
shadow ; more copious 
and more _ distinctly 
“ Russian ” novelists 
have crowded him out 
of view. Then, he has 
a somewhat Byronic 
air—and_ Byronic airs 
are peculiarly outmoded 
and disesteemed in this 
country. On the other 
hand, they say his style 
is not Byronic enough ; 
it is the reverse of 
showy, and loses a great 
deal in translation. In 
short, for one reason or 
another, we have ne- 
glected him, but here 
is another chance. 

There are five stories, THE 
and the very first page 
of the first story gives 
one a thrill. We are 
in the Caucasus. We 
are -breathing an un- 
accustomed air, incom- 
parably fresh and full of excitement. The author 
loved this country, which is the setting for the whole 
book ; he loved the tribes which were then resisting 
invasion—and, as one of the invading army, he knew 
his ground. Nothing could be more unlike the rather 
Cook’s - tour exoticism of Byron’s poems. This is a true 
enlargement of experience. 


But Lermontoff’s hero is Byronic—and is believed 
to be a self-portrait. (They always are.) First, a simple- 
minded infantry captain describes him to the narrator, 
and tells the story of his love-affair with a Circassian girl. 
Then Pechorin himself appears, and is Byronically heart- 
less to his old friend. And the last three tales are ex- 
tracts from Pechorin’s journal. You know the kind of 
man to expect—the “sad, subtle, solitary Satan, dis- 
illusioned and distinguished”’ (to quote Mr. Logan 





FRONTIER TOWN OF SOLLUM, A COASTAL OUTPOST IN THE LIBYAN DESERT OCCUPIED BY EGYPT IN IQII, WHERE ITALIAN 
AIRCRAFT HAVE BEEN BROUGHT DOWN AND THEIR CREWS CAPTURED. 

Italian aircraft on June 17 bombed Sollum, Sidi Barrani and Mersa Matruh (the ancient Paretonium, whence Alexander marched to the oasis 

of Jupiter Ammon at Siwa), four Egyptians being killed and fourteen wounded. The following day an Italian fighter was captured intact near 

Sollum, and the pilot, a lieutenant-colonel, made prisoner, another fighter being shot down during the morning in the same area and the 

crew captured. (L.N.A.) 


Pearsall Smith): the blasé irresistible lady-killer: the 
ame délite, driven to travel and perversity by ennui. 
Pechorin is far from being the most absurd of his kind, 
and that is perhaps a drawback—if he had no dealings 
with reality, but simply let himself go, he would be more 
fun. The longest of the tales, ‘‘ Princess Mary,” is 
all Pechorin, and I don’t think its brilliance, or its 





“ prophetic”? and savage duel, quite carries off its moral 
silliness. But elsewhere he is not the centre Of interest. He 
doesn’t overshadow the captain’s tale, nor “ The Fatalist,”’ 
nor the wild and splendid yarn about smugglivg. And 
wherever the picture is more Caucasian than Byronic, It 
is superb. 

The second writer of genius is Thomas Mann. Just 
after ‘‘ Buddenbrooks,” which was a great success, he 
produced an “ odd little book ” called ‘“ Royal Highness,”” 
which did not please. 
It has been out of print 
many years. Now he 
brings it forward again, 
and rather touchingly 
begs us to“enjoy it. He 
thinks it deserved a 
better fate. After 
“ Buddenbrooks,”’ it had 
no chance; it was 
considered too light, 
both in itself and by 
comparison—"“ too Jight 
with reference to the 
German demand for 
weight and _ seriousness 
in a book; too light 
with reference to the 
author himself. It was 
a novel of high life, 
with a happy ending, 
almost Suitable for a 
serial in a magazine; it 
told, in dignified 
journalese, the tale of 
a little princeling and 
how he became a 
benedict and a_ bene- 
factor to his people. 
And it was a ‘come- 
down’ after the humour 
and pessimism of the 
Buddenbrooks’ saga.” 

Writers have often, 
and very naturally, a 
tendre for their ugly 
duckling; but I’m 
afraid the plain truth 
may be that ‘ Royal 
Highness” did not take because it is rather dull. 
Dull for this author, at least. It describes the pathetic 
isolation of a young man debarred from all friendship 
and activity by his Highness. Klaus Heinrich’s duty 
is to be a symbol and not a person, and he is too 
duty-loving to revolt. By good luck he Meets a ‘dollar 
princess’ whom he can love without indignity, since she 
(Continued overleaf. 
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too is royal; and so all ends happily, and her millions put the Grand Duchy on 
its legs. Dr. Mann calls this a “ blithe” story, a little comedy, a fairy-tale, a 
“humorous little interlude””—and the intention is clear. But in point of fact 
the story is rather long—too long for what is in it, and a good deal heavier than 
he seems to think. In other words, the blithe fairy-tale is not his genre. I need 
scarcely add that all admirers of his work ought to read this “ failure P's tmey will 
find plenty of good things, and a distinct foreshadowing of “ The Magic Mountain.” 

Now for the work of another exile—Mr. Franz Werfel’s “ Embezzled Heaven. 
In this book we are on the fringe of the European landslide. For twenty years the 
old peasant woman, Teta Linek, has been cook to the Argans—a charming Austrian 
couple, civilised, esthetic, and, of course, doomed. The rape of Austria is at 
hand, when they and all their like will be swallowed up. But that is just hinted 
at; it makes no difference to Teta, who cares for none of them, and does not live 
in their world. She is completely self-centred ; and the centre of her self is her belief 
in God and in immortality. To make sure of getting into heaven, she has 
formed a plan, and has been pursuing it for thirty years. In that time, every 
farthing she could scrape up has gone to her nephew Mojmir, first to educate him as 
a priest, and then to satisfy the pitiless demands he keeps making on her. Not that 
she cares a button for her nephew; in all those years she has never seen him. He 
is just her advocate, and her imsurance against perdition. 

Then, one fatal day, she does go to see him. And it turns out there is no 
such person as ‘‘ Father Mojmir.” He has never become a priest. He is a rogue and 
swindler, and his aunt has “ bought salvation from the devil himself.”” Her plan is in 
ruins, and at the age of seventy she will have to begin afresh. Then comes the 
great event of her life—a dizzy, magical apotheosis. Can such things be? It 
seems they can; what befalls her is very wonderful, and yet credible. ‘ 

The author gains our sympathy for Teta without making her sympathetic. 
She is not a dear old woman—not in the least. She is a hard woman. Her religion 
is by no means lofty. But, like herself, it is marvellously tough and sure in a 
rootless world ; and 
by the time we 
reach the end of 
her _ pilgrimage— 
yes, she is a dear 
old thing after all. 
Her character alone 
would make this 
book rich; but 
there is more in 
it than Teta, more 
than I have space 
to describe. 

Miss Storm 
Jameson does not 
spare our nerves. 
“Europe To Let” 
is the most devas- 
tatingly painful 
account of Hitler’s 
triumphs in the 
years of “ peace” 
that I have yet 
read. It has no 
plot—the pace and 
agony are such 
that there is no 
room for one. The 
narrator, an 
Englishman, goes 
from Germany to 
Vienna, and from 
Vienna to Prague, 
and from Prague 
to Budapest, 
making friends, 
losing them horri- 
bly, and seeing the 
nightmare get worse 
and worse. Yet in 
One respect the 
book is a_ tonic. 
It makes one glad 


to be at war; it THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME FOR SENDING SCHOOLCHILDREN 
makes one thank TO THE DOMINIONS FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR: 
God that we are A QUEUE OF APPLICANTS OUTSIDE THE OFFICES OF THE 
fighting this  ini- CHILDREN’S OVERSEAS RECEPTION BOARD IN BERKELEY STREET, 
quity and not PICCADILLY, ON JUNE 20. 
looking on. Under a Government scheme, details of which were announced on 
Mr. Somerset June 19, thousands of schoolchildren between the ages of five and sixteen 
Maugham has now would be sent to the shelter of the Dominions, there to be harboured 
written, so he tells for the duration of the war. Canada offered to take ten thousand, 
us, his final book Australia five thousand, and New Zealand and South Africa five 
of short stories. thousand between them. (Fox.) 


He calls it ‘ The 
Mixture As Before’”’ in the modest hope that it is not below standard. And 
it is not. 

I recommend ‘Green Glory,” by Mr. John Brophy, to those who want, for 
a few hours, to get away from it all. The time is sixty years since, and the hero 
is an introspective young dragoon. I can’t say much for the plot; there is a 
mystery in Arnold’s birth, but it is only a thin excuse for the introduction of 
Victorian scenes and personages, of the Alexandria riots and the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 
What matters is the pleasant tone of the novel, its well-sustained though not intense 
interest, and, in short, its value as relaxation. 

Miss Josephine Bell has turned from crime to the “ ordinary novel.” A young 
research worker is engaged to a Society girl with a hankering for better things ; they 
love each other, they exasperate each other, they quarrel and part. ‘‘ The Bottom 
Of The Well” is, I think, successful only in patches. The author has always turned 
her medical knowledge to good account, and she does so here ; but John and Angela 
love each other less and behave much worse than she seems to realise. 

“Pigeon Pie ”’ is a farce about the present war—a spy farce. It is funny—though 
Miss Mitford's jokes don’t always come off; the heroine, Lady Sophia Garfield, 
is very nice, and has just the right ideas, and many true and clever things are 
said. But the question is, whether one can bear a farce about the war at 
this moment. 

Finally, ‘“ Dildo Cay” is a crisp and rather cruel story about an island in 
the West Indies. eo 
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POWER PROPELLED 
CUTTING OF 














LONG GRASS, WEEDS 
UNDERGROWTH etc 





Lnv, 
Designed for cutting Par Muable foy 
long grass, weeds, and Gor 
rank vegetation of all Racece "Tseg 
descriptions with ex- ne — 
traordinary ease and bate, pm 4 
speed. Of the greatest drom ings, Aero. 
service for conducting Estates Private 
foul weed warfare on "+ @te 
waysides and hedge- 
rows, 
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THE CHRONICLE OR THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


O someone who has not done any motoring for several months, many of our 
main roads would present an extraordinary sight nowadays. I myself 

had occasion to use the Guildford Bypass on a recent Saturday afternoon, and 
I met only one other car from the Hog’s Back Crossing to Godalming. Not 
even this reminder of the war could prevent me from deriving some enjoyment 
from the behaviour of the car I was handling at the time. 


This was a new 
1940 Vauxhall ‘‘ Fourteen’ 


saloon, and I found the latest war news receding 
farther and farther into the back of my mind as I scudded silently along at 
55 to 60 m.p.h. I have covered a fairly big mileage on Vauxhall ‘‘ Fourteens ”’ 
of various vintages, including last year’s model, which I thought was a very 
pleasant motor-car indeed. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 1940 


Vauxhall “Fourteen ’”’ is a better car in a number of respects—such is our 
illusion of perfection. 


Perhaps it is a natural corollary of the passing years that more than ever 
do I consider the most attractive characteristic a car can possess is the ability 





ENGLAND’S ONLY MOTOR EXHIBIT AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR—A 40-50-H.P. 

ROLLS-ROYCE *“‘ PHANTOM III.’’ BUILT BEFORE THE WAR. ITS DESIGN, APPEARANCE 

AND COMFORT MAKE IT A WORTHY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE BEST BRITISH DESIGN 
AND MANUFACTURE. 


to do its work effortlessly, and with a minimum of effort on the part of the 
driver. Not only do I require an engine that never flags or labours, but I also 
demand steering, road-holding and braking that impose no strain on the driver’s 
nerves. All this may sound a statement of the obvious qualities that every car 
should be able to claim, but it is not until one has actually experienced the 
charm of driving a car like the new Vauxhall ‘‘ Fourteen ”’ that one realises how 
far short of them so many cars fall. 

Its behaviour on a stretch of road familiar to London motorists, the long 
climb up to the Hog’s Back from Guildford, and the fast run to Farnham, 
summed up its performance in the space of a few miles. Leaving the High 
Street in top gear, the car took the bend past the station without any fuss, and 
then proceeded to accelerate smoothly as though the gradient didn’t exist. 
Half-way up, an oncoming vehicle made it necessary to check speed and fall 
in behind a bus, after which the Vauxhall swung forward again—still in top 
gear—spurning the hill beneath its eager wheels. At no point did the engine 
give the slightest hint that the engagement of a lower gear would have been 
acceptable, and it remained smooth and silent as it picked up speed after its 
enforced check. But it was on the Hog’s Back itself that the Vauxhall really 
came into its own. The fact that its cruising speed was 55-60 m.p.h. conveys 
nothing of itself, because it is a figure within the capabilities of most modern 
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FRIDAY STREET, SURREY, PROVIDES A PEACEFUL BACKGROUND FOR THIS 44-LITRE 
BENTLEY, WITH A SPECIAL TWO-SEATER BODY BY HOOPER. 
cars. The exceptional part of it was the manner in which it maintaine:i this 
speed. Below 60 m.p.h. it was literally impossible to hear a murmur from the 


engine, and even the wind-rush has been reduced to a minimum, so that the 
whole car becomes almost ghostly in its absence of any apparent effort. Above 
60 m.p.h. the engine emits a very faint hum, which is extremely pleasant. 
Some of the credit for the restful behaviour of the Vauxhall must be given 
to its independent springing, which adds to one’s sense that the car is soaring 
through the air, rather than moving along a hard road with an uneven surface. 
rhe springing is sufficiently soft to damp out bad holes and bumps, and yet it 
holds the car firmly on the road at all times. This, combined with light, 
accurate steering, gives the driver such confidence in the car that there is none 
of that hidden strain on his nerves which makes many cars so tiring to drive 
over long distances. The hydraulic brakes, too, are safe, smooth and powerful, 


and never give the driver a moment's anxiety. Altogether a most delightful car 
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any publication or advertising 


This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely 
disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price 


of 1s. ; 
unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to 
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'INSURE YOUR 
TEETH FOR 
4d.A MONTH 





Reflection of a man of property, the property being 

one valuable set of healthy teeth—‘4 Tek tootn- 
Sootien a year cost me 4/- more than 4 ordinary 
shilling brushes, i.e., 4d. a month. But that’s not a 
lot to pay to keep these very fine teeth. I couldn’t 
replace them for that!’ 


1 SHAPE - 1 SIZE - 1 PRICE 
The toothbrush with a PLAN 


Whereas other toothbrushes baffle you 
by being made in all sorts of shapes and 
sizes and at all sorts of prices, the TEK 
toothbrush is made in one shape, one 
size, at one price, to do one thing per- 
fectly—to clean your teeth! A dentist 
designed TEK. Afterwards 92 dentists 
out of 100 agreed that it was an improve- 
ment on other brushes. You can pay less 
than 2/- for a toothbrush, but don’t 
expect a TEK 







SURGICALLY 
CLEAN 





MADE IN 
ENGLAND 





THE BEST 
TEETH POLICY 


Made and guaranteed by 
JOHNSON ae (Gt. tame Ltd. 
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Here is just 











the delicacy 
for invalids and convalescents 


as supplied to the N.A.A-F.I. 
(Navy, Army and Air Force Institute) 
In canteens and camps, among Navy, 
Army and Air Force Units sandwiches 
made with Osborn’s Patum Peperium 
(The Gentleman’s Relish) are the great 
favourites. It gives an added piquancy. 
On toast it is the savoury par excellence. 


Osborn's 


PATUM PEPERIUM 


THE GENTLEMAN'S RELISH 


The Greatest of all table delicacies 
Also ask for Osborn’s -Anchovy Paste, Osborn’s 
Savoury Sauce, and their other Anchovy Specialities. 
No increase in prices. 
Obtainable from all the best Grocers, Stores, etc. 
Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. LL.N. 
C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
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WAR WORKERS’ RISKS 


WARNING! Danger of Raptare and Strain 
in Services, A.R.P. A.F.S.. Special Police 
Chills 

REE 














Prevent Rupture, 
Glorious Relief 

14-DAYS’ TRIAL. Popular potas 3/9 
De Luxe, softer, better, 5/6. ARP 
Service Model (Gasproof), 7/ 
able Aeromesh Mayfair. 13/6. At Out 
fitters, Chemists, Sports Shops, or send 

*.O, and waist size to 


Fatigue 
Comfort! 


HURTLEY, Ltd. (Bex 31), 
Victoria Park Mills, KEIGHLEY. 


LITESOME FITNESS UNDERWEAR 
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RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


‘Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton « on « Sea “ 8 Essex 














GREAT BRITAIN 4 
1940 STAMP CENTENARY 


SOUVENIR COVER.—Issued by the Royal Philatelic Society 
(proceeds of which go to the Lord Mayor's Red Cross and 
St. John’s Fund), with complete set of 6 Centenary stamps 
attached, posted on May 6th (the first day of issue), at the 
Exhibition Post Office, with special Centenary postmark. This 
isa very attractive cover, printed by Perkins, Bacon & Co. (the 
printers of the 1d. Black), with a replica of a 1d. Black taken 
from the original die, and printed on the flap of the envelope. 
Price 2/6. Block of 4 on reg. cover 8/6 
MOROCCO 1940. Overprinted on Centenary issue. Tangier 
(3 used) 6d. Span. Morocco (4 used) 6d. 











DO YOU RECEIVE 
THE H & A BULLETIN? 


Subscription 1/6 per annum. The Bulletin is an 
interesting monthly publication which every 
collector should not fail to receive. 28 pages of 
bargain offers of sets, single- country collections, 
rare stamps, etc. Among many interesting subjects, 
it also includes the following articles: ‘‘ Between 
You and Me,’’ a topical article by A. O. Crane; 
“Notes on New Issues"’ and ‘ Bargains of the 
Month."’ Specimen copy free on request. 


{940 CATALOGUE 


Send for our completely revised 1940 Catalogue. This 


is profusely tllustrated. There are 100 pages of 
attractive offers of Jubilees, Coronations, George V 
Pictorials Sets, Packets and rare stamps 


Free for 3d. postage 


<> He A.WALLACE 














94, OLD BROAD ST. LONDON, EC.2. Phone:NAT 7992(2 nes) 





= THE WORLD’S FIRST STAMP - 
GT. BRITAIN’S PENNY BLACK 
Issued 6th May, 1840 


The Centenary of the famous ‘' Penny Black "' is celebrated 

— this year; world-wide publicity is creating an over- 
whelming demand for the first stamp 'o reach the age o 
100 yearsand supplies are becom- / D 
ing scarce. While stocks last, we AT . 
offer copies in fine condition / 








JONP_ PENN 





Souvenir enveiope, issued by The Royal Phi atelic Society in 

aid of the Red Cross, with 1d black printed on flap and bearing 

| | complete Centenary Commemorative set with Post 2 9 
| Special Exhibition Postmark, May 6th, 1940 Free 


DAVID FIELD, LTD., 7, Vigo St., London, W.1 











BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 


SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT ird to 
ath OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE ! 
@ BARGAINS — 500 differenc Br Colonials 10/.; 
1,000 40-; 2,000 15S-; 3000 £18; 4,000 £45 
EDMUND EASTICK, 
22, BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 











STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at 9d 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 




















By Charles F. Ingram. 


PART from their intrinsic value, air stamps and covers 
have an outstanding historic appeal, and possess a 
fascination all their own. ‘There has always been a keen 
demand for most of the early flight varieties, and the 
number of collectors eager to acquire these historic 
souvenirs grows to such an extent that the supply is 
Never equal to the demand. Prices continue to'rise, and 
auction returns have frequently indicated the value now 
placed upon many of the 
pioneer flight items, such 
as the ‘* Hawker,” ‘* De 
Pinedo,”’ and other records 
of the early Transatlantic 
flights. 

Foremost among these 
early air ‘classics’ is 
the famous Newfoundland 

; 3-cent Caribou issue, over- 
SWITZERLAND : . » . 7 
ALLEGORY oF FLIGHT. printed for the first Trans- 
atlantic flight attempt in 
Ig1g, by H. G. Hawker and K. M. Grieve. Of the two 
hundred copies of this stamp overprinted, ninety-five were 
used on letters, eighty-seven mint copies were distributed 
or sold for the benefit of charity, the remainder being 
destroyed. Very few copies are known to exist to-day, and 
in unused condition they are valued at approximately £350. 

An even rarer item, if less popular, is the De Pinedo 
issue Of 1927, associated with the flight from Newfoundland 
to Rome. Three hundred 
copies of the 60-cent Cabot 
design of 1897 were over- 
printed for this flight, of 
which less than seventy 
exist in unused state 
They are worth to-day 
around £500. 

Another historic issue 
was that used for the mail 
carried across the Atlantic 
by Alcock and Brown in 
June 1919. For this flight, and later mails, the 15-cent 
issue Of Newfoundland was appropriately overprinted and 





U.S.A Wricut BROTHERS’ 
AEROPLANI 


surcharged one dollar. A much larger printing of this issue 
Was made and copies are now valued at around £3 unused. 
What is known as the “ Columbia” is another rare 


item among the famous Transatlantic flights trom New- 
foundland. For this occasion, three hundred copies of 
the 1919 36-cent Caribou type were similarly overprinted, 
but in blocks of four, 
with the value increased 
to 50 cents. This stamp 
is now valued at roughly 
£100 unused 
Although Great Britain 
has issued no Govern- 
ment air stamps, there 
ire a number of semi 
otticial issues, such as the 
British Inland Airmails, 
the Highland Airways, 


lraALY: Lik First Orricta 
Atk STAME 


the G.W.R. and Railway Air Services. Of special interest 
to the aero enthusiast are the historic cards issued for the 
first United Kingdom air post between Hendon and Windsor 
im .IgIt Records of this flight are now growing scarce, 


and good prices are paid for them 

Apart from the special flight items, there are many 
ordinary issues of air stamps, within the scope of the 
general collector, and no less interesting he first actual 
Governinent air statip Was 


issued by Italy in 1917, for a 


service between Rote i 

Furin. This took the form ot 
an overprint on the express 
letter stamps of 1903. Tw 


hundred thousand copies were 

printed, and used copies are 

marketed to-day at around 
The United States followed 





in rg158 with an issue of three ° 
, PANAMA \ New Atk Mat 
Stamps, featuring a Very Cleal 





z STAM 
engraving Of an aeroptatie 
his issue created the famous inverted centre" error, 
now valued at around {50% «ay uso interesting to 
note that the first uir-tlight ma ne of the Wright 
Brothers 1 wnoon the 191 cent parcel-post stamp 
Fron 1920 many vuntrie followed with pecial 
alr tammy ind d desi A | trait-stud rt 
sant Du ippe e Brazihan 1 le tor 1929 
ind on the 1g Aviator eries tor Spau 
\ particularly fine 
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Switzerland, teatur 
i an ille t ot 
ight 
Practically every 
vpe ot 1eroplane 
is been tlustrated 
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veird ftlying-ma re 
li f Da Vine 
} 4 Fa | F 
AMERICAN | t sd, hee on the 
Italia tamp f 
ela ‘ 29 i¢ for Spain 
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2 “Thank you for your cheque... .1 am | 
Ss very grateful to you for the care you have « 
< taken in disposing of my Lot. TI feel 

> as confident when selling as when buyirg.”’ Ks 
> K. B., Hove, Sussex. 1st June,1940. @< 
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Bouduets 


in BOND STREET 


When buying or selling rare or 
fine postage stamps, it pays to 
use the World’s best market 
Harmer’s Bond Street Stamp Auctions 


Both Buyer and Vendor find a perfect 
service at Harmer's of Bond Street 
and never a week passes without pro- 
ducing its crop of complimentary letters 


If you wish to buy, remember 
Harmer's sell the cream of the World's 
stamps. Write for free illustrated cata- 
logues of forthcoming auctions. A 
special postal bid service is available to 
buyers unable to attend sales. 


If you have stamps to sell, Harmer's can 
secure the highest possible realisation 
for you. Liberal advances can be made 
pending sale, if desired. Ask for free 
brochure ‘Selling Stamps at Auction 


H.R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 
(Established over 50 years) 
131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 
Telephone; MAYfair 0218 (3 lines) 
Telewrams *Phistamsel, Wesdo, London.’ 











STAMP COLLECTING 


PROVIDES EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR 
A CONGENIAL WAR-TIME HOBBY 


WHITFIELD KING'S 
STANDARD CATALOGUE 
OF POSTAGE STAMPS 

IS THE 
IDEAL GUIDE 

1940 

EDITION 


Pc — 
As. « pl 
Abré »ad lod 


U.S.A. & CANADA 
$1.50 POST FREE 


970 PAGES. 7640 ILLUSTRATIONS 








New revised and enlarged edition All the World's 

Postage stamps since 1840 accurately described 

without complications. Includes useful geograph 

ical and currency data. Simple in layout and 
easy to understand 


WRITE AT ONCE 


for copies of our price lists, sent free on receipt o 
3d. for postage. You will find them most interesting 
and instructive Thousands of sets, hundreds of 


packets, Air Mail tlown covers, souvenir miniature 
sheets, albums and accessories, etc 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Established 1869 
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LINED LIFE-SAVING 
‘TROPAL' 


Husbands, sweethearts, sons—they 


all write much more and much THE 


, a " 
oftener when they have Swan ¥ TA e cc VY 


Pens. For a Swan makes writing 


marvellously smooth and easy—even THE NEW BRITISH WARM & LIFE- 
i SAVING JACKET FOR NAVY AND 
on rough paper. It is always ready AIR FORCE OFFICERS. Made in the finest proofed Gabardine, 


, lined with ‘Tropal,’ a patented fabric woven from kapok. 
for work—and hard use never harms 


: } E BUOYANCY GUARANTEED. The buoyancy of ‘Tropal’ is six times 
it. So give him a Swan and make that of cork. The ‘Vitaboy’ will float wearer for 72 hours. 


oe eas , : a te WARMTH AND WEIGHT. ‘Tropal’ is Four Times Warmer weight 
it simple for him to keep in touch. for Weligiic than any Knowh enuserial. 


UTILITY. Nothing to go wrong. No gadgets. Nothing to inflate. 
AT PEACE-TIME PRICES: Leverless Swans, 17/6 to 


42]/-. Visofil Swans, 25/ Lever-filling Swans from 10/6. Complete freedom of movement. 


Blackbird Pens, 7/6 (Ladies’ size, 8/6). Fyne-Poynt Pencils 


from s5/-. Of all Stationers and Jewellers. COMPLIES WITH BOARD OF TRADE REQUIREMENTS 
ee 
NICOLLS of REGENT ST 
e §. 


NICOLL & CO. LTD., 120 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.I 





Made throughout in the British Isles by Mabie, Todd & Go: Lid, 
Branches: Swan House, 133/135, Oxford Street, W.1, and 79 High 
Holborn, W.C.1, London : 3 Exchange Street, Manchester. Head 
Office temporarily at 26 Donnington Square, Newbury, Berks 
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ROWAL NAVY 


Completely illustrated 
and deseribed 


“©The Navy is to-day, as it always has been in our history, 
the first line of defence of these islands and of that Great Empire 
which was built up by the toil and the enterprise of our fathers.” 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, on the 31st of January, 1940 
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This sums up in a few words the supreme part played by the Royal 
Navy in the present war and = specially underlines the value and 
importance of the publication “BRITISH WARSHIPS” issued by 
“The Illustrated London News.” 
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“British Warships,” a book of panorama proportions (size 19 x 124), 
contains photogravure reproductions of every Battleship, Battle - Cruiser, 
Aircraft-Carrier and Cruiser in the British Navy, as well as illustrations 
of every type of Destroyer, Submarine, Escort Vessel and other small craft. 
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A full list (and in many cases explanatory diagrams) of every ship in 
the Royal Navy, Royal Australian Navy, Royal Canadian Navy, Royal 
Indian Navy and the New Zealand Navy, with its displacement, 
complement, dimensions, Speed, guns, builders and date of completion, 
is given in this remarkable 48-page book, making it not only an 
exceptionally beautiful pletorial record, but also a work of reference 
invaluable to all who are interested in our first line of defence. 
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THE CONTENTS OF “‘BRITISH WARSHIPS” INCLUDE 


Ay ‘ . . ...aseries of drawings specially ex- H.M.S Oueen Elizabeth and 
S e D 9 t C U R LT Y ” q : ecuted by Oscar Parkes, A.I.N.A., H.M.S. Valiant, both seen after 
~ 


: a ¢ \ . which show new types of British modernisation; H.M.S. Dido, the 

More important than ever to-day IS thBe, y warships NEVER BEFORE latest’ small cruiser; HMMS 
$ 7. ' ' . ILLUSTRATED IN ANY Lightning, a new destroyer; and 
significance of the name Player to : PUBLICATION. These include the latest aircraft - carrier, 


cigarette smokers. It is a guarantee that 3 OHMS. King George V.; HMS. Illustrious 
quality and purity remain unchanged. ORD 3/6 ae 
finish cover Price @ / D Each Foreign and Eire 4.6 


OA MILO ) | 

PLAIN OR 7) 4 ry > Can be ordered from principal booksellers or direct from : 

CORK TIPS : 

10 for BY / ; , LONDON. 


MEDIUM 


20 for 143° 
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1903 Agents for Australasia 
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